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Libby Prison Break 


VIRGIL CARRINGTON JONES 


A NOISE IN THE NIGHT around Libby Prison at Richmond, Virginia, was 
never, as a rule, something for the Confederate guards on duty to get 
excited about. This resulted from the fact that rare was the hour a moan 
or pitiful cry did not come out of the walls of the old building from some 
inmate stirred in sleep by sickness, inertia, or worry over loved ones at 
home. These wails were part of the natural atmosphere, a blending of the 
babble by day that at bedtime quieted to a restless protest of murmuring 
voices. By understanding, it was each sentry’s responsibility to sift the 
echoes seeping from the darkness and to recognize those with a warning 
of danger or trouble. This they had to do by instinct rather than military 
handbook, and it was well done, as part of a conscientious and thorough 
job. No matter how much corruption and intrigue were spawned by the 
war, there was never a taint upon these men who paced away tortuous 
hours on the outside of the old ship chandler’s warehouse. Praise was 
earned by them from friend and foe alike.’ And their efficiency, saluted 
by official record, would have accounted for the promptness with which 
a guard, one night in early February, 1864, jerked his gun to firing posi- 
tion and blurted: 
“Hush! What's that noise?” 


1 Capt. John W. Lewis of Co. I, 4th Ky. Cavalry, in “Libby,” E. R. Hutchins, comp., 
The War of the Sixties (New York: Neale Publishing Co., 1912), p. 877, said: “The 
regular guard around Libby was one of the best organizations of the kind I ever knew 
of; they performed their duties right up to the handle, in a soldierly manner, and they 


were entirely incorruptible.” 
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A second sentinel, just beginning another lap of his post, stopped, 
swung about, and stared at the speaker in the faint glow from a gas light 
at the street corner. 

“What noise?” 

“Didn't ya hear it—a strange noise? Seemed to come out of the ground 
over there. Kind of like a faint rumbling.” 

The other guard stood in silence and listened. Above him towered the 
prison, a giant four-story, brick building, each floor divided into three 
huge warehouse rooms. Its front was on Cary Street and its rear a story 
lower on Canal. A few feet back flowed the muddy James River, turbu- 
lent stream at times, and between them lay the Kanawha Canal, a 
narrow band of water so still the moon seemed carved into the smooth 
opaqueness of its mirrory surface. 

“I don’t hear nothin’,” the second guard said. “Must be rats. Got mil- 
lions of ’em along this wharf.” 

The suggestion settled well with the alarmed sentinel. Slowly he 
turned and resumed his monotonous pacing, his form changing gradually 
into a silhouette as he moved out of the pale of the street lamp. 

But the second guard was mistaken about the rats. No rodent was in- 
volved in the strange disturbance that had come to the alert ears outside 
of Libby. This noise was man-made, and it was not intended to have 
happened. Stealth was the keynote of what was going on under ground, 
for there, only a few feet beneath the paths of the sentries, Union pris- 
oners were digging to freedom. The sound they had unintentionally 
created was evidence of their inability to direct a tunnel with accuracy. 
Almost tragically demonstrated was the tendency of the human mole to 
turn upward. That was what had happened—too soon. 

It was like the birth of an uprising, this effort to break away from the 
clutches of the Rebels. It began with one man, and he, a volunteer from 
the coal mining area of Pennsylvania, kept the plot to himself until con- 
vinced in his own mind it would succeed. After that he slowly bared his 
plans, cautiously hand-picking those to whom he talked. Secrecy and 
stealth, patience and steel nerves, ability to endure hard labor and dis- 
comfort—these were the qualities he looked for in the small circle of 
prisoners he took into his confidence. 

The Pennsylvanian was Colonel Thomas Ellwood Rose, thirty-three 
years old. He had started out a private in the Twelfth Pennsylvania In- 
fantry, and soon was promoted to a captaincy in the Seventy-seventh 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry.? With the latter regiment he stormed 


2 After the war, Rose became a captain in the 16th U.S. Infantry and survived for many 

years. See Frank E. Moran, “Colonel Rose’s Tunnel at Libby Prison,” in Famous 
Adventures and Prison Escapes of the Civil War (New York: The Century Co., 
1911), p. 242. 
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through Georgia and Tennessee, making some mistakes for which he was 
catechised in official reports, but amassing over-all a record for bravery 
that jumped him two ranks to brigade command, by special commission 
from the governor of his home state. Then had come Chicamauga, where 
something went wrong, innocently or otherwise, and before he knew it 
he and most of his men were surrounded so completely by the enemy 
that nothing but surrender was left to them. And now he was in his fifth 
month at Libby, sleeping on the floor, subsisting on meager rations, 
longing to get back to the field of action. 

One of the first men he told of his plan of escape was Major Archibald 
G. Hamilton of the Twelfth Kentucky Cavalry. This officer had the quali- 
ties Rose sought. The two stretched on a blanket one day while the 
Pennsylvanian whispered what he had in mind, and from then on they 
were together often. 

Silently and secretively they plotted and schemed. In carrying out this 
risky business their first goal was to acquaint themselves thoroughly with 
the layout and routine of the prison. Every corner of the drafty old build- 
ing to which they could gain access was carefully examined. The two top 
floors were used as quarters for the inmates. On the next, flush with the 
ground level of Cary Street, the west room was used as an office by the 
Libby superintendent, the center as a kitchen where the inmates could 
cook their meals if they desired, and that on the east as hospital quarters. 
The cellar below also was divided into three chambers and was reserved 
largely for storage purposes. 

Obviously, to tunnel out of the prison, they would have to find some 
means of reaching the basement. This must be done in so secret a manner 
the guards and the other prisoners would not be aware of what they 
were about. To find an answer, they carefully studied the movements of 
the inmates, and determined that the kitchen was the least frequented of 
all the rooms, especially at night. But how to get from there to the cellar? 
This problem they studied for hours, and it was Hamilton who finally 
came up with the solution. He led Rose to one of two huge fireplaces in 
the chamber and, squatting, explained: take the bricks loose at the back 
and make an opening through the chimney, extending it downward into 
the basement. Make it just large enough to admit the body of a man. 
Twelve bricks in the back wall would do it, he estimated. Such an aper- 
ture would permit them to crawl down into the east room of the cellar, 
where they could do their work at night, and, upon returning, replace 
the outer bricks in the fireplace to cover the trail during the daytime. 
Guards were on duty only on the outside of the building during the 
period while the inmates were sleeping, and they should have no reason 
to suspect what was going on inside. 
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The next problem was where to conceal the dirt if they succeeded in 
getting through to dig a tunnel. That answer was more readily found. 
The east room was known as Rat Hell because its floor was covered with 
about two feet of packing straw, some cast aside from the beds of the 
hospital room above, a major portion taken from the huge boxes in which 
the Union government had sent mercy shipments of food and clothing. 
Under this straw the dirt could be hidden as excavated. Guards rarely 
entered Rat Hell, so there would be little likelihood the plot would be 
discovered. 

With these details worked out, Rose organized his crew. Thirteen 
other men were carefully picked. Individually they were given instruc- 
tions. They would work in shifts of five men, one to dig while the others 
disposed of the dirt and fanned air into the tunnel as it lengthened. 

Christmas cheers of 1863, dispirited and marked by cups nowhere 
near running over, had barely faded from the streets of Richmond when 
the project got under way. It had an optimistic start. The scheme for 
reaching the cellar worked well. A rubber blanket was obtained, and into 
it was swept the soot from the fireplace, after which the bricks were 
dislodged by aid of a chisel and two kitchen knives. Two nights of careful 
labor were required to chop out an opening large enough to serve their 
purpose. At the basement end of this aperture was suspended a ladder 
made of rope shrewdly confiscated from some of the bales of clothing 
shipped from the North. 

Once the way was cleared to the basement, the nightly stint became 
routine. From 10:00 p.m. until 4:00 a.m. they worked, shift succeeding 
shift. Through the east wall of the prison eight feet below the street 
level they cut a hole scarcely more than two feet in diameter. As the 
brick and dirt were loosened in crumbs and hunks, they were scattered 
over the floor beneath the straw in the huge cellar room. 

After the digging progressed beyond the cellar wall, some sort of 
carrier to convey the dirt from the man pecking away in the cramped 
quarters of the tunnel to the men waiting at its mouth had to be devised. 
This problem brought into use an old wooden spittoon from the prison 
quarters. By means of pieces of clothesline attached to opposite sides, 
it was drawn back and forth as needed, a silent but useful partner in a 
desperate scheme. 


3 Ibid., 210, lists them as Capt. Terrance Clark, 79th Ill.; Maj. George H. Fitzsimmons, 
30th Ind.; Capt. John F. Gallagher and Capt. W. S. B. Randall, 2nd Ohio; Capt. 
John Lucas, 5th Ky.; Capt. I. N. Johnson, 6th Ky.; Maj. B. B. McDonald, 101st Ohio; 
Lt. M. S. McKean, 21st Ill.; Lt. David Garbett, 77th Pa.; Lt. J. C. Fislar, 7th Ind. 
Artillery; Lt. John D. Simpson, 10th Ind.; Lt. John Mitchell, 79th IIL; and Lt. Eli 
Foster, 30th Ind. 


* Brave Deeds of Union Soldiers (Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs Co., 1915}, p. 29. 
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As originally planned, the tunnel would turn southward after it cleared 
the prison wall and proceed in the direction of a large street sewer paral- 
leling the canal. The prisoners had seen city workmen descend into this 
conduit back of the Libby, and it was recognized as a possible subter- 
ranean channel by which escapees might flee to another section of Rich- 
mond before coming above ground. 

Night after night the work progressed. Back into the tunnel, wedging 
himself along by pushing and pulling with hands, feet, and elbows, 
moved the man whose turn it was to do the digging. Always with him he 
carried a short piece of candle, the spittoon, and the tools, which now 
consisted of a broken shovel in addition to the chisel and knives. As he 
advanced, he kept the shovel in position to fend off any of the huge 
wharf rats which might be lurking in his path. Fights with these pests 
were numerous, and sometimes spirited. Always there was danger. One 
bite, they knew, could mean a fatal infection. 

Reaching the end of the shaft, the digger lay on his belly and chipped 
away at the earth, cupping it up in his hands or scooping it with the 
shovel to transfer it to the cuspidor. When this was full, he gave a tug on 
the clothesline to signal for the container to be drawn out into the cellar 
and emptied. Carefully it was spread under the straw, after which an- 
other tug was given in the opposite direction to start it back for refilling. 
Over and over this went on throughout the dead of night while prisoners 
slept and guards walked their posts overhead, all in complete ignorance 
of what was going on down below. Final chores as the hour of 4:00 a.m. 
approached consisted of covering the tunnel opening with straw, draw- 
ing the rope ladder up into the chimney, replacing the bricks in the back 
of the fireplace, and dusting them over with the soot gathered in the 
blanket. There was little fear that this break in the fireplace would be 
discovered. The prison was kept indifferently clean by a detail of Negroes 
who swept the floors every morning and sloshed them with James River 
water twice a week. Never beyond this routine were their endeavors ex- 
tended. And in their lack of work initiative they set no precedent. It was 
jokingly related that a part of the soot captured in the blanket had been 
left by the first fire ever ordered built by Libby & Son, ship chandlers 
and grocers who had erected the building. 

The man who went most often into the tunnel was Rose. Again and 
again he crawled down into the shaft to see how it was proceeding. He 
was there when it got below the level of the canal and water began to 
seep in—and he was there chipping away when a deluge suddenly broke 
through the wall and almost drowned him. 

This unexpected development called for a serious pooling of ideas. 
The fifteen men gathered in the darkness of the rat-infested cellar to talk 
over the matter, and decided to turn the tunnel in the direction of a small 
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sewer extending from the southeast corner of the prison toward the 
larger sewer. By such means they hoped to avoid the water danger. 

But again they were foiled. First they encountered wooden piling fully 
a foot in diameter, a barrier that caused a delay of several nights while 
an opening was pecked through with the tools at hand. But water con- 
tinued to seep into the tunnel, and with it came a stench so sickening one 
man fainted while digging and was drawn out with great difficulty. After 
that the plan was abandoned. 

Another conference was held. This time it was decided to dig directly 
eastward, below the street, in the hope of coming up beneath an old 
floorless carriage shed used for storing the boxes in which mercy ship- 
ments from the North had arrived. It stood on a vacant lot surrounded 
by a high board fence. 

Work was resumed. For days it went on without mishap, and the 
tunnel became so long it was increasingly difficult to fan air back to the 
man on duty as digger. Every few minutes he would have to wriggle out 
into the cellar, feet first, to catch his breath. In addition, the dirt beneath 
the straw became deeper, and more care had to be taken to see that it 
was properly covered. 

Rat Hell thus was converted into a hell of painstaking labor. Sore mus- 
cles, aching shoulders, bruised elbows, skinned knees became a badge of 
merit. Hour after hour men sweated in the tunnel, talking little, and that 
in whispers. It was serious business. One slip and their efforts would be 
wasted, their chances of escape thwarted, and they would be placed in 
solitary confinement. Greater care was maintained as the work pro- 
gressed. Toward the last, for instance, those who were not on duty took 
turns upstairs at watching from the windows on the east side for indica- 
tions that the guards had become suspicious. 

As weeks went by and the tunnel lengthened, members of the fifteen- 
man party found it a growing strain to control their impatience. During 
the daytime, looking down from the windows on the east, they could see 
the guard pacing directly above the earth where they had lain, cramped 
and uncomfortable, the night before. But the view across the street gave 
them courage. There they could see the empty lot into which they hoped 
to escape, and beyond that lay dingy buildings and more empty lots, all 
part of a landscape marked by a confusion of roofs and chimneys. Per- 
haps some night soon they would be scampering across those lots, hidden 
by those roofs and chimneys and dingy houses, on their way to freedom. 
They would choose a route, once clear of the tunnel and the shed, away 
from the assembly of guard tents at the intersection of Twentieth and 
Cary. As they stared from the windows they could see in the distance 
rolling hills, far down along the banks of the river, and, closer at hand, 
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spanning the stream between Richmond on the north side and Manches- 
ter on the south, long white bridges, the nearest partially hidden by green 
trees on a little island midway of the James. 

All of this they drank in, and then turned smugly to look with pity at 
the hundreds of their fellow inmates who had no knowledge of what was 
going on down in the earth yards below, of the toil and suffering a hand- 
ful of stalwarts were enduring to accomplish a goal that on the surface 
might seem impossible. One look about the prison was enough to spur 
the hapless fifteen to greater impatience, to make them long for the hour 
when they once more could squeeze through the fireplace opening and 
drop down the rope ladder into Rat Hell. Everywhere there was evidence 
of boredom, and nothing marked it more clearly than the haggard ex- 
pressions on the faces of once active officers now confined in close 
quarters against their will. Some were emaciated, some dirty, and nearly 
all unkempt. There was little incentive to waste time on personal toilets 
when one day was like another. The rooms in which they waited for 
death or freedom were forty feet wide and one hundred feet long. Walls 
were of bare brick, floors of rough plank, and windows narrow, dingy, 
and left with only an occasional pane. At one end of each was a row of 
tin wash basins and a wooden trough that served as a bathtub. The only 
furniture consisted of stools and hard-bottom chairs.5 

Monotony was a prisoner's greatest foe. It seemed to tear into his soul, 
to take away his hope and determination, converting him into the sort 
of individual he most likely despised in normal life. And it made heroes 
of those who could supply any form of diversion, including the patient 
individual who trained captive mice in a treadmill fashioned of tin cans. 

These sights above, where twelve hundred men were crowded into 
quarters intended for scarcely one-third that number, made the fifteen 
work harder when they slithered back into the tunnel at night. It was 
possible every unfortunate devil in the place might get away if they ever 
extended the shaft as far as the shed in the vacant lot. 

Renewed vigor went into the digging as February appeared on cal- 
endars, and at last came the day when there was talk of turning upward. 
But Rose wanted to be certain; it was his argument they had worked too 
long and hard and had too much at stake to risk it by a foolish miscue. 
How to make sure? They debated the question over and over, and in the 
end the plan accepted came from Captain John Gallagher, jolly Irishman 
of the Second Ohio Regiment. His jovial nature had put him on good 
terms with the guards, and he was positive he could get them to let him 
go across to the shed, using the pretense of looking for a box sent from 
the North. It was a gamble, but it seemed a safe one. 


5 Nelson Monroe, The Grand Army Button (Boston: Rockwell and Churchill Press, 
1893), p. 64. 
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So Gallagher was detailed to make the attempt, and his presumption 
was correct. A guard marched along behind while he ostensibly went 
across in search of the box. When he returned—from a fruitless trip, so 
far as the Confederate who accompanied him knew—he had acquired a 
measurement. His steps, as best he could calculate, placed the distance 
to the shed at about fifty feet. 

That night when the conspirators crawled down into Rat Hell, their 
first act was to measure the length of the tunnel. According to their 
method of figuring, they were directly beneath the shed. It had to be that 
way. So they turned upward. And that was the occasion when the guard 
walking post heard the strange noise. 

Rose had taken upon himself the responsibility of this test, and he it 
was who burrowed toward the surface until a part of the street fell in, 
bringing about the narrowest escape of the entire undertaking. Through 
the hole, in the faint light from the gas lamp, he could see the two guards 
as they stood listening for a repetition of the noise. He held his breath 
in hopeful suspense, praying no more dirt would collapse. When the 
sentinels turned away from each other, mentally cursing wharf rats, the 
colonel immediately backed out of the tunnel and made plans to shore 
up the hole. 

One benefit had resulted from this experience in digging upward: it 
was clear now that the shaft would have to be extended about fifteen feet 
before it would reach the shed.® 

The following morning prisoners in Libby heard firing in the direction 
of Bottom’s Bridge, a short distance to the east of the city. They listened, 
and cheers came involuntarily from their throats, for they recognized 
battle action and realized that at least some of the shots were coming 
from friendly guns. This was the first shooting they had heard in weeks, 
since severe winter weather had enveloped the area. The two armies 
grappling with each other in Virginia had not come together in a death 
struggle since Gettysburg, the preceding summer. Throughout the fall 
and winter they had toyed with each other in the northern part of the 
state, waiting, rebuilding, getting ready for a new offensive when the 
roads opened. And now that time might have come! 

The gunfire from Bottom’s Bridge—caused by an abortive effort of 
Union General Benjamin F. Butler to send troops storming into Rich- 
mond—was on the minds of the prisoners as they went down into the 
tunnel to dig that night. Things were beginning to happen again on the 
outside, out there where their old units were facing Southerners across 
the mud which came with winter—and this knowledge gave them re- 
newed incentive to burrow to freedom. Back and forth moved the 
wooden spittoon, at shorter intervals. Also with greater persistence 


§ The actual length of the tunnel was estimated at sixty to seventy feet. 
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pecked the chisel and the knives and the broken shovel. And more often 
the different diggers backed out in the candle’s light to draw fresh air 
into their lungs. 

This night the dirt seemed to come away more easily, now that they 
knew where they were and how much farther they had to dig. A few 
more feet and freedom! No more lying on their backs, their sides, their 
bellies, to hack away at the earth barrier between them and the life they 
craved. No more straining of eyes in the faint reflection from the brave 
little pieces of candle. No more sore elbows, tired muscles, aching backs. 

As the night advanced, Rose crawled into the tunnel at frequent inter- 
vals to measure. He was jubilant but calm, a man of achievement, his 
hour at hand. Long years afterward the soldiers around him would talk 
of the cool-headed persistence, the dogged determination of this officer 
who singlehandedly spearheaded one of the greatest prison deliveries of 
the war. It was a second effort at escape for him. Shortly after Chicka- 
mauga he had fled his captors at Weldon, North Carolina, only to be 
retaken the next day. A few days later he was transferred to Libby, and 
now he would try again. 

Some time after midnight Rose crawled in and took over the digging. 
He had decided to burrow upward again. Busily he went about it, and 
at one-thirty o'clock in the morning, sweaty, mud-caked, breathing hard, 
he was able to pull head and shoulders above ground in the shed where 
the boxes were stored.” 

There he rested and breathed deeply of the fresh air, aware of a 
temptation to free the remainder of his body and flee. At last he was on 
the outside looking in, a prisoner no longer. His final barrier to liberty, 
the guards pacing along the streets, had been passed. All he would have 
to do would be to melt into that confusion of rooftops and chimneys he 
had stared at many times from the upper floor of Libby, and the goal he 
had been working toward throughout those long, terrible nights down in 
Rat Hell would be his. 

But Thomas E. Rose was an honorable man, and in this moment of 
temptation his thoughts turned to the other men who had made his 
dream possible, who, each night, had slaved and suffered and sacrificed 
along with him. After listening for a time to the pace of the sentry on the 
other side of the board fence, he pulled his head and shoulders back into 
the hole, squirmed down onto the floor of the tunnel, jerked the cord that 
would signal for the spittoon to be withdrawn, and followed along, drag- 
ging the tools behind him. 

Now to work out the final details of escape. A whispered council in 
Rat Hell, hurried and excited, brought this decision: they would lie in 


7 Reports on the length of time required to dig the tunnel vary. A majority of those 
participating, however, place the period at forty-two nights. 
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prison until darkness settled again before attempting escape, thus gaining | 
advantage of a full night in which to make good their flight. Meanwhile, 
each man would have the privilege of telling one friend of the existence 
of the tunnel.® Those who made up the second party thus formed were to 
wait one full hour before starting on the trail of the others. 

The daylight period of February 9, 1864, seemed the longest of any of 
their prison experience to the men involved in the plot. It was made 
worse by their inaction. Before dawn their plans had been perfected, and 
then there was nothing to do but wait. Precious belongings were in 
bundles. Bits of food were scraped together. And the entire group—at 
least those who could—dressed in clothing that would be inconspicuous. 
They were facing the moment they had dreamed of as they sweated in 
the stinking, damp, close tunnel, the goal they had longed for and 
thought of, and which had kept them diligently at work despite almost 
insurmountable obstacles. 

Darkness approached. As Richmond slowly disappeared into the black- 
ness of night, Rose checked to make sure of every detail. The fifteen 
friends had been selected and taken into confidence. Standing by as their 
leader, to make sure they waited an hour before following was Colonel 
Harrison C. Hobart of the Twenty-first Wisconsin.’ 

At seven o'clock, shortly before nightfall had completely blacked out 
the view from the windows, the original fifteen gathered in the kitchen. 
When they were all accounted for, Rose got down on hands and knees 
and backed into the fireplace. One by one the others followed, feet first, 
through the narrow opening until they got a foothold on the rope ladder. 
There was desperation in their movements, the tragic air of men about to 
go into battle, as they quietly came together again down in the basement. 
Still ahead of them was the worst part—the squeeze through the tunnel. 
There they would have to take off their heavier garments and push them 
along in bundles before them. 

As they milled about the mouth of the tunnel, they could hear rising 
noises on the floor above. These, it was realized, were made by the 
second party of fifteen, up there trying to divert attention while the 
escape was in progress. A banjo player had been enlisted, and around 


8 Moran, op. cit., p. 242, reports that in 1893 eleven of the men who dug the tunnel 

were still alive. They were: Randall, Clark, Foster, McKean, Fislar, Lucas, Simpson, 
Mitchell, Hamilton, Johnson, and Rose. Mitchell, then living in Pomeroy, Wash., 
wrote in 1909, in The Confederate Veteran, XVII, 114, that he was the last survivor. 
® Hobart, who later was brevetted brigadier general, had been among those captured 

with Rose at Chickamauga. His experiences in the escape were related in a paper 
read before the Commandery of the State of Wisconsin, Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion, and later compiled with others in book form under the title War Papers 
(Milwaukee: Burdick, Armitage and Allen, 1891). See also Gen. Luther S. Trow- 
bridge, The Operations of the Cavalry in the Gettysburg Campaign (Detroit: Ostler 
Printing Co., 1888), p. 22. i 
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him there was music and dancing, whooping and hollering, an all-male 
hoedown with a purpose. He who called the figures had a stentorian 
voice that carried well into the surrounding streets and lots, and forth it 
came with all its volume. 

“It was a living drama,” wrote an eyewitness. “Dancing in one part 
of the room, dark shadows disappearing through the chimney in another 
part, and the same shadows reappearing upon the opposite walk.”” 

But this drama could be only momentarily concealed. The excitement 
of the fifteen left behind soon spread as word got around that an escape 
was in progress. The leak had been stimulated by some of the dancers 
themselves. It was beyond their power to suppress cheers when they ob- 
served from the upstairs windows, with the aid of the street lights, that 
members of the first group to go through the fireplace were walking 
away into the darkness beyond the carriage shed on the vacant lot. 

In the room directly above the kitchen Captain John W. Lewis of the 
Fourth Kentucky Cavalry, a prisoner from Chickamauga, was. preparing 
to lie down for the night when his blanket mate, Captain Rogers, another 
Kentuckian, whispered: “Lewis, the boys have a tunnel open and are 
getting out; shall we go?” 

John lay stunned, unable to believe what he heard. He turned and 
studied his friend. “Yes,” he said at last, his voice barely audible. “Let's 
make the trial.” 

They gathered up their most precious things, what little food they 
could lay their hands on, and went down toward the fireplace at the back 
of the kitchen. 

“It was very dark,” Lewis recorded, “and there seemed to be great 
confusion, and all at once a stampede occurred and almost everyone 
started on the run for the stairs at the other end of the room. Much to 
my surprise, no alarm of the guard ensued and I could presently hear 
our people coming back and evidently going through with the pro- 
gramme, whatever that might be. I placed myself among a little squad of 
four men just then crawling by me, and, squeezing in behind No. 2 of 
the party, I inserted my legs into the back of the fireplace and my foot 
finding a hole on a rope ladder, I soon reached the floor of the cellar. 
As I crossed the floor in search of the tunnel, I could see the legs of the 
sentry on Cary Street, who walked his beat in blissful unconsciousness of 
what the ‘Yankees’ were doing almost under his feet.”" 

Midway of the tunnel, as Lewis crawled through, he had to lie flat and 
squeeze under what he assumed was a water main. It seemed to him the 
point of no return, but he wriggled past and kept crawling. 

Emerging in the carriage shed, Lewis found a bright moon shining. 


10 Hobart, op. cit. 
11 Capt. John W. Lewis, op. cit., p. 378. 

















This, coupled with the light from the gas lamps at the street corners, cast ” 
a baleful glow along the ground over which he must pass. But with four 
others he went Indian file across the lot, passed under an arched gateway 
and emerged into Canal Street scarcely a hundred feet from a sentry. If 
the guard saw them he gave no alarm, apparently taking them to be 
hungry Rebel soldiers who had gone into the carriage shed in search of 
some overlooked item of food in the boxes. 

One hundred and nine men wriggled free of the tunnel and melted 
into the darkness—on their way to freedom, of short or long duration 
Most of them made their way eastward, toward the coast, hoping to reach 
General Butler's lines at Fortress Monroe. Soon Union cavalry was scour- 
ing the Virginia peninsula as far up as the Chickahominy, striving to 
rescue as many of them as possible, and a gunboat was sent up the James 
River for the same purpose. 

But the complete success of this prison break extended no farther than 
the carriage shed. The trek beyond was too full of difficulties. Forty-eight 
of the escapees were recaptured, some within a matter of hours, and two 
were drowned. Among those retaken was Colonel Rose, a man fate had 
decided would not flee his captors, though he had worked hard to pro- 
vide himself with a second chance. Fifty-nine of those who fled into the 
night made their way across the Potomac to their homes in the North. 
And some of them stopped in Washington to pour into the ears of Abra- 
ham Lincoln the plight of the fellow officers they had left behind. 
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The Northern State Militia 


ROBERT S. CHAMBERLAIN 


THE CIVIL WAR NON-FEDERALIZED MILITIA ESTABLISHMENTS of the Northern 
states made considerable, and generally overlooked, contributions to the 
national war effort and to the ever-mounting war potential of the United 
States.1 Most Northern states progressively increased the size and capabili- 
ties of their militia establishments as the conflict ran its course. Although 
this militia buildup naturally responded to the immediate demands of the 
war, it seems to have been further stimulated by an intangible general 
feeling that it would be in the national interest to have, so far as possible, 
the nation’s manpower organized and trained. It must not be forgotten 
that our original concept of national defense envisaged a militia which 
represented a form of universal service. 


1 The basic sources employed for this survey are the militia sections and tables in the 
reports of the Adjutants General and hen official publications of the following 
Northern states for the years indicated: California, 1862, 1864-1865; Connecticut, 
1861, year ending March 31, 1863, year ending April 1, 1864, year ending March 31, 
1865; Illinois, Volume I of the eight-volume report of the adjutant general of Illinois 
published in 1886, which contains reports for the years 1861-1866, and Volume I of 
the revised eight-volume reports for 1861-1866, published 1900-1901, which also 
includes reports for the years 1861-1866; Indiana, Volumes I, III, and VII, of the 
report of the adjutant general of Indiana for 1861-1865, an eight-volume series pub- 
lished 1865-1869, and also the report for the two years ending December 31, 1878; 
Iowa, 1862-1863, 1864, 1865, and Roster and Record of Iowa Soldiers in the War of 
the Rebellion together with Historical Sketches of Volunteer Organizations, 1861- 
1866 (Des Moines, 1908-11), 5 vols., Vol. V; Kansas, 1864; Kentucky, 1863, and 
Report of the Adjutant General of the State of Kentucky, 1861-1866 (Frankfort, 
1866-67 ), 2 vols.; Maine, 1862, 1863, 1864-1865; Massachusetts, 1862, 1863, 1864, 
1865; Michigan, 1862, 1863, 1864, 1865-1866; Minnesota, 1863, and year ending 
December 1, 1866; Missouri, 1863, 1864; New Hampshire, year ending May 30, 
1865; New Jersey, 1862, 1863, 1864-1865, and Record of Officers and Men of New 
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The aggregate of the Northern organized militias, that is, of state forces 
in being, was never less than 125,000 from the close of 1862 onward and 
rose to well above 200,000 by the close of the conflict. Although not 
part of the Army of the United States while in purely state service, these 
forces were nevertheless within the total of the nation’s armed forces 
under our then dual state-federal military system. Adding the aggregate 
of the state organized militias to the number of men in Federal service 
brings the total of Northern manpower under military organization to 
more than 1,000,000 at the end of each year from 1862 on, and to far 
above that figure at the close of hostilities, when about 1,000,000 were in 
the Federal Army.’ In addition, through the non-federalized state forces 
a large number of men not counted in the usual statistics of Northern 
mobilization were brought under military organization and training and 
into field service and sometimes into combat. 

The Northern state forces performed a number of functions during the 
war. In the aggregate, they provided the over-all military system of the 
United States with a large organized reserve that was available for re- 
gional service and with a basic training and replacement component. 
The last Federal enrollment before the close of hostilities showed some 


Jersey in the Civil War, 1861-1865 (Trenton, 1876), 2 vols.; New York, 1862, 1863, 
1864, 1865; Ohio, 1864; Pennsylvania, 1862, 1863, 1864, 1865; Rhode Island, 1863, 
1864, 1865; Vermont, year ending October 1, 1865 West Virginia, 1865; Wisconsin, 
year ending September 30, 1863, year ending December 31, 1864, year ending De- 
cember 30, 1865. Page citations will not normally be given for materials included in 
the above sources except for quotations. A major source for any study of this kind 
is The War of the Rebellion, A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1880-1901), here- 
inafter cited as O.R., followed by the series number in Roman numerals, the volume 
number in Arabic, the part number (if any), and the page, as O.R., II, 5, Pt. 1, p. 
63. A basic guide for published sources is The Bibliography of State Participation in 
the Civil War, 1861-1866 ( 3rd ed., Washington: Government Printing Office, 1913), 
published by the Office of the Chief of Staff, War College Division, War Depart- 
ment, 
2 The figures 125,000 to 200,000 are minimum estimates based on official statistics on 
readied militia in the reports of the State Adjutants General and calculations from 
data included in those reports where specific statistics on numbers are absent. Such 
data includes tabulations of armaments on hand, tables of organization, and figures 
on available state military manpower. Available information on the militia of Mary- 
land was too fragmentary to permit any estimate of strength, and extensive data on 
the Illinois militia during the war period does not seem to be readily available. Nor 
was cohesive information available on militia of the states of Delaware (where at 
the outset of the war there was no law under which the governor could call the militia 
into service), Nevada, and Oregon. Whenever indication is given in this paper that 
statistics or other data are not available, it is intended to mean that such information 
has not been available to the writer at the time of writing. 
For the strength of the Federal Army at various dates during the Civil War, see Final 
Report made to the Secretary of War by the Provost Marshal General . . . (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1866); 39th Congress, Ist Session, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Ex. Doc., No. 1, Part I, Appendix, Document No. 1, pp. 101-102. 
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2,245,000 Northern men of military age not in Federal service.* Examina- 
tion of militia records permits an estimate that about one-tenth of these 
men were in state organized militias, thus providing a large reserve. 

The militia also provided a reservoir of already partly trained men 
available to the Federal Army through individual enlistment or, after 
1863, through draft. This furnished the Federal Army with organized and 
basically trained units of up to regimental size for varying periods of 
service and for nuclei around which Federal volunteer regiments could 
be, and frequently were, built. 

The state militias provided large field forces for service in conjunction 
with Federal forces during Confederate invasions. They furnished units 
of varying size that served, either separately or in conjunction with Fed- 
eral forces, to garrison fortifications, guard the coastline and Canadian 
frontier, man lines of communications, protect industrial establishments 
important for the war effort, guard camps in which Confederate prison- 
ers were held, and protect the Indian frontier. The state troops also con- 
stituted an internal security force. In this latter aspect they aided in sup- 
pressing the Confederate “fifth column” (or “Copperheads”), including 
its paramilitary activities, and in overcoming opposition to the Federal 
draft. In fulfilling these functions, militia frequently relieved Federal 
forces for duty elsewhere or made unnecessary the employment of Fed- 
eral troops. A few elite militia units served in effect as officer training 
schools for the Federal volunteer regiments of their states. 

Furthermore, as the war continued, the militia organization of most 
states became increasingly capable of rapid emergency mobilization of 
large numbers of men in addition to those state forces actually in being, 
thus achieving one of the important objectives of the militia system. 

It is to be noted that men in the organized state militias received basic 
military training without being withdrawn from economic productivity. 
(But state service did not exempt militiamen from the Federal draft upon 
its institution in 1863.) 

The organized Northern state militias, in their reserve, basic training, 
and replacement groups, placed within the over-all military system of the 
United States a type of component that was absent during the Civil War 
years from most of the systems of the European great powers. The only 
exceptions were Prussia, with her age-class-graduated Active Army- 
Reserve Landwehr-Landsturm organization, and Great Britain, with her 
militia and volunteers in addition to the regular military establishment. 
The long-term professional army ‘systems of France, Russia, and Austria 
had draft-supplying agencies, but no peacetime training and reserve 
components which reached deeply into those nations’ manpower. It is 


* Ibid., p. 23. 
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true that Italy theoretically had a militia behind her professional army, 
but with the exception of local burgher corps for the defense of cities, 
this was a paper organization. Russia, as a matter of fact, had found it 
necessary to improvise and employ in active service and combat a militia 
of about 200,000 during the Crimean War as her outwardly overwhelm- 
ingly professional system increasingly foundered under stress of the con- 
flict. Part of this militia was organized and equipped by noblemen from 
among their serfs, and some of its members were armed with smoothbore 
flintlock muskets. It was disbanded after the end of hostilities.* 

Relations between Federal and state civil and military authorities in 
emergencies leading to calls for state forces were usually close and well 
co-ordinated. Militia forces in state service in the field or on other active 
duty involving national interests or co-operation with Federal forces were 
normally placed under the authority of Federal departmental or army 
commanders. Federal government and Federal departmental and army 
authorities frequently supplied state militia with extensive armaments 
and equipment for emergency field service.® Militia in state service often 
entered other states in field service, both in co-operation with Federal 
forces and with the non-federalized forces of other states. 

The states which achieved the most complete militia organizations 
were Missouri, beginning in 1862, and Kansas, in 1864, both of which 
became, in effect, “garrison states.” In these states every able-bodied 
male of military age not already in Federal service was embodied in the 
organized militia, up to 52,000 in Missouri, according to official state sta- 
tistics, and more than 13,000 in Kansas. Between mid-1863 and the spring 


5 The reports of later Major General George B. McClellan, Colonel R. Delafield, and 
Major Alfred Mordecai as members of the United States Military Commission to 
Europe during the Crimean War provide detailed descriptions of the military sys- 
tems and armaments of Great Britain, France, Prussia, Austria, and Italy as they were 
in 1855 and 1856. Delafield’s and Mordecai’s reports were published in Washington 
in 1860 (36th Congress, 1st Session, Senate, Ex. Doc., No. 59, Report on the Art of 
War in Europe in 1854, 1855, and 1856, by Major Richard Delafield, Corps of En- 
gineers (Washington: George W. Bowman, Printer, 1860); 36th Congress, Ist Ses- 
sion, Senate, Ex. Doc., No. 60, Military Commission to Europe in 1855 and 1856, 
Report of Major Alfred Mordecai of the Ordnance Department (Washington: George 
W. Bowman, Printer, 1860). McClellan’s findings are fully reported in his The 
Armies of Europe . . . (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Company, 1861). Pages 
293-294 of McClellan’s report and 19-20 of Mordecai’s deal with the Russian militia 
force of about 200,000 which Russia improvised during the Crimean War. The Prus- 
sian Army was in a period of transition during the American Civil War, under reforms 
begun in 1860 al confirmed by Bismarck after being named First Minister in 
September 1862. These reforms, by 1866, made the Ratlieiiy a solely reserve com- 
ponent of the Prussian Army, rather than a component of the first line standing 
alongside the Active Army in time of war. 
See particularly the following volumes of the O.R.: 19, pt. 2 (Antietam campaign ); 
I, 16, pt. 2 (“siege of Cincinnati,” September, 1862); I, 27, pt. 2 (Gettysburg cam- 
paign); I, 23, pt. 1 (Morgan’s raid, 1863); I, 41, pt. 1 (Price’s Missouri campaign, 
1864); I, 43, pt. 1 (Early’s campaign against Washington, 1864). 
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of 1864, Rhode Island also required active militia service of her entire 
military population, upwards of 20,000. During the course of the conflict, 
West Virginia, through successive summons to meet emergencies, called 
the entirety of her loyal military population into state service, an esti- 
mated 10,000 to 15,000 men, although the bulk of the West Virginia 
militia was not as thoroughly organized on a formal basis as those of the 
states just mentioned. 

In 1864, Massachusetts established compulsory active militia service 
for all able-bodied males between the ages of 18 and 24, a group which 
included more than 23,000. At the same time, the state constituted a re- 
serve force of those men between ages 25 and 45 and authorized the or- 
ganization of volunteer militia units. About 170 unattached companies 
were organized during the compulsory period. 

As might be expected, New York maintained a large, well-organized 
state establishment, which numbered more than 45,000 at the end of 
1864. Indiana organized and maintained a large militia force from the 
start of hostilities, as will be seen below. Beginning in 1863, Ohio built 
up a large active militia for service at a moment's notice, behind which 
was a much larger “organized militia” as a reserve. The Ohio active 
militia numbered more than 43,000 at the close of 1863, and the “organ- 
ized militia” some 167,000. Before the full organization of her militia, 
Ohio placed more than 15,000 militiamen in state service during Confed- 
ate General Edmund Kirby Smith’s threat to Cincinnati in 1862. The 
following year she mobilized just under 50,000 during Confederate Gen- 
eral John H. Morgan’s raid. By the end of hostilities the Iowa organized 
militia embraced a large proportion of that state’s military manpower, 
embodied in 33 regiments. 

New Jersey had an organized militia of about 4500 in 1862, around 
which large numbers could be rapidly mobilized under stress. In 1863, 
New Jersey organized the compact Rifle Corps of about 22 companies, 
which was kept in greater readiness than the remainder of the militia. 
A militia division of 12,000 was being rapidly organized for service during 
the Gettysburg Campaign but was disbanded upon a decision that it was 
not needed. 

Maine and Connecticut maintained small but well-organized state 
forces, as did Rhode Island both before and after the compulsory active 
militia service period. The Maine active militia numbered over 1600 in 
1863, and that of Connecticut, more than 1400 by the close of the war. 
Rhode Island maintained an active militia of from 2000 to 2500 during 
the non-compulsory periods. Vermont, beginning in 1864, California, 
from the start of the war, and Minnesota, from 1862 onward, built up 
militia establishments of some size. The Vermont organized militia had a 
strength of 6100 at the war’s end and that of California was about 8500. 
The Minnesota militia numbered about 4000. 
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Pennsylvania, through a somewhat complex system which embraced 
both organizéd units and the traditional skeletonized enrolled militia, was 
able to mobilize and place in the field in state service large numbers of 
militia during the Antietam and Gettysburg Campaigns. About 50,000 
were mobilized during the Antietam Campaign, 25,000 of whom were in 
field service, and at least 50,000 were mobilized during the Gettysburg 
Campaign, of whom more than 23,000 were sent into the field. In addi- 
tion to the over 23,000 Pennsylvania militia in the field in state service 
during the Gettysburg Campaign, more than 7400 were also in the field 
in emergency Federal service. 

Until the establishment of compulsory service for the 18-24 age group 
in 1864, the strength of the Massachusetts active militia available in the 
state varied greatly because of frequent periods of Federal service. At 
times it was less than 1000, and at other times rose to perhaps 3000. Ken- 
tucky placed about 8000 ordinary militia in the field in state service dur- 
ing the war. 

Statistics are difficult to find for the organized militias of Maryland 
and Illinois. There were organized units in both states, but total numbers 
and actual organization are somewhat obscure. There were, however, 
militia mobilizations in Maryland during Confederate invasions of the 
state, and in 1864 a thorough-going militia law was enacted. Illinois, it 
seems clear, did not exploit her organized militia potential to the extent 
the population would have made possible. Wisconsin created a well- 
ordered militia force of about 4000 in 1863, but for various reasons this 
organization had very largely disintegrated by the end of the following 
year. 

Michigan failed in an effort to build a large organized militia at the 
beginning of hostilities, and thereafter relied on three elite companies in 
Detroit. New Hampshire, Nevada, and Oregon maintained but a few 
companies. 

An interesting development in the buildup of state forces was the or- 
ganization by Iowa, West Virginia, and Kentucky of compact bodies of 
troops (which might well be termed state “regular establishments”) for 
relatively long-period, continuous service. These forces (the Iowa North- 
ern and Southern Border Brigades, organized in 1862, the former num- 
bering about 250 and the latter 790; the West Virginia State Guards, or- 
ganized in 1863 and with an average of about 1000 men on duty; and the 
Kentucky State Troops, organized 1863-1864 and totaling more than 4000 
men in all) were additional to the ordinary militia of the states and were 
formed to meet special military situations. The Iowa Northern Border 
Brigade, having fulfilled its mission of protecting and fortifying the 
Indian frontier, was disbanded in the latter part of 1863. 

The thoroughly organized Indiana militia—the Indiana Legion—formed 
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at the outset of the Civil War and supplemented by Minute Men, well 
exemplifies many of the significant services performed by the Northern 
State militias during the conflict.’ 

The Indiana Legion had regimental, brigade, and divisional organiza- 
tion, and the entire force constituted a corps. More than 800 Legion com- 
panies were enrolled during the war, and more than 50,000 members of 
the Legion were called into active service by the state for periods of from 
10 to 30 days. During the war between 40,000 and 50,000 shoulder arms 
and more than 34 artillery pieces, 2000 pistols and revolvers, and 2000 
swords were issued to the Indiana militia. 

The Legion was the great training school for the Indiana Federal Vol- 
unteer units, a function which the Indiana authorities appreciated from 
the first. Legion personnel was constantly changing because of entrance 
of its members into Federal service. 

On the side of non-federalized service, Indiana mobilized in all about 
65,000 men during the period of Confederate General Morgan’s Raid in 
1863, most of them, of course, for only a few days. Over 8000, newly com- 
bined from existing units and volunteers into compact regiments of in- 
fantry, the 102nd through the 114th, and a battery of artillery, were sent 
into the field in addition to already existing units which opposed Mor- 
gan’s column in the southern counties. At the close of 1863, following a 
reorganization by the able Brigadier General Henry B. Carrington, 
United States Volunteers, acting at request of the Governor of Indiana, 
the Legion numbered at least 18,000, organized, armed, and equipped. 

After the close of the war the Adjutant General of Indiana wrote as 
follows of the services of the Legion, in words which are equally appli- 
cable to the militias of other states: 


. . . the Legion was the portal through which thousands of the best of our 
soldiers entered the army. The martial enthusiasm which it awakened and 
nurtured, could not be satisfied with home service, however important that 
might be regarded, and the Legion soon came to be viewed as the nursery 
from which the old regiments and batteries of volunteers were to be re- 
cruited and new ones organized. While this result was unfavorable to the 
maintenance of permanence and efficiency in the organization relied upon for 
home defense, it was of immeasurable importance in securing a ready response 


to calls for volunteers, and thus enabled the State to promptly fill her quota 
under each successive call.® 


7 Volume I of the eight-volume report of the adjutant general of Indiana for 1861- 
1865 (published 1865-1869) provides an excellent history of the Indiana militia 
during the Civil War, pp. 106-211, and the History of the National Guard of Indiana 
(Indianapolis: W. D. Pratt, 1901), pp. 85-90, gives a valuable summary. 

8 Indiana in the War of the Rebellion, Official Report of W. H. H. Terrell, Adjutant 
General ( Indianapolis: Douglas & Conner, 1869), Vol. I, p. 118. 
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Calls into active service for the state were frequent for the Legion, and 
there were few periods during the war when some units were not on | 
duty, whether across the Ohio River in Kentucky, in the field in Indiana 
against actual or threatened Confederate incursions, guarding the south- 
ern border, preserving internal security in face of threats from the po- 
tentially dangerous Confederate fifth column, or suppressing resistance to 
Federal conscription. 

In one local action in Kentucky in 1862, non-federalized Indiana militia 
units numbering several hundred defeated an apparently equal number 
of Confederate troops. In this action the Indiana militia skillfully em- 
ployed cover, and their small-arms fire was so effective that one of their 
officers reported with satisfaction that the militia had well upheld the 
traditions of the “backwoods” marksmen of whom they were representa- 
tives. 

In 1863, Indiana mobilized 65,000 militia (including supplementary 
units of “Minute Men” as well as Legion organizations) against Mor- 
gan’s column. She also sent more than 8000 organized troops into the field 
in addition to those already in active service. These actions provide a 
spectacular demonstration of the militia’s potential, regardless of the fact 
that Morgan and his hard-riding column of veterans pushed some of the 
Indiana militia to one side and evaded the remainder. The Indiana state 
troops mobilized against Morgan were under superior command of Major 
General Ambrose E. Burnside, departmental commander, who worked 
closely with the state authorities in these operations. 

Most of the fourteen infantry regiments organized for the Morgan 
campaign were moved rapidly to the threatened areas of Indiana by rail, 
and some were moved on into southwestern Ohio, manifesting both co- 
ordination between Federal and state authorities and lateral military co- 
operation between state governors. The movement into Ohio was made 
to aid the non-federalized militia of that state, as well as Federal forces 
in the pursuit of Morgan and his cavalry who were rapidly moving east- 
ward to eventual capture. Three companies of Illinois militia, one of them 
sharpshooters “splendidly” armed with Henry repeating rifles, reported 
to the Indiana military authorities, in another example of interstate co- 
operation, and were assigned to Indiana militia regiments. 

The principle of Federal aid to state forces was also manifested during 
Morgan's Raid. Brigadier General Henry B. Carrington, at the request of 
the Governor of Indiana, assumed direction of the mobilization of the 
state militia and took immediate command in the field. Seventeen thous- 
and stand of infantry arms, and pieces and equipment for two batteries 
of field artillery, were rushed to Indiana for the militia by United States 
authorities from the Federal arsenal in St. Louis. 
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On the side of emergency state procurement, in addition to arms al- 
ready on hand, the Indiana authorities quickly purchased from a private 
firm in Cincinnati between 700 and 800 Wesson breech-loading, single- 
shot, metallic cartridge carbines for issue to mounted troops sent against 
Morgan’s column. 

General Carrington’s words on this Indiana mobilization against Mor- 
gan are most graphic: 


Having been, at once, placed in command of the State Legion, assisted by 
General Mansfield [normally commanding officer], and in charge of organiz- 
ing the militia, the work was begun. Nearly twenty thousand volunteers poured 
into the city [of Indianapolis, the central mobilization point] within two days 
and thrice that number reported readiness for service. For eighty-six hours 
there was neither sleep nor rest.® 


The effectiveness of Northern organized militias of course varied from 
state to state, and, as with any military organization, from unit to unit. 
There was no uniformity in training standards. Nevertheless, all organized 
militias followed the basic pattern of the national military establishment, 
and their individual members were sworn into state service. With few 
exceptions they were composed of the same type of human material as 
that from which the Federal Army was drawn. Their units in the main 
required only mustering into the Federal Army and prolonged service to 
become typical Federal volunteer organizations. 

Each state determined in detail the organization of its militia establish- 
ment, the organization of the units which composed them, the standards 
for acceptance into state service and maintenance of acceptability, and 
the periods of drill and training. With certain exceptions, determined by 
specific circumstances, the state militias included the three arms of 
service, although the proportion of cavalry and artillery to infantry was 
usually much lower than that of the Federal Army. A number included 
mounted infantry, and a few had engineer units. 

Armament of the state militias, as might be expected, included a wide 
variety of small arms and ordnance, from obsolete to most modern.” 
Small arms included almost every type of U.S. rifled and smoothbore 


® Ibid., Statistics and Documents, Document No. 77: Military operations in Indiana— 
1862 to 1865, report of Brigadier General Henry B. Carrington. 
10 For United States armaments, in addition to the reports of the Adjutant Generals of 
the several states, see Arcadi Gluckman, United States Muskets, Rifles and Carbines 
(Buffalo: Otto Ulbrich Co., Inc., 1948), pp. 258, 324, 427-28; and Philip B. Sharpe, 
The Rifle in America (New York: Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1947), pp. 88, 90, 420, 
480. For foreign shoulder weapons see Col. Berkeley R. Lewis, Small Arms and 
Ammunition in the United States Service (Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, 1956), Publication 4254, pp. 68-69 and Appendix 6. 
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muzzle-loading percussion weapons, some breechloaders, including re- 
peaters, and almost all models of foreign arms purchased by the Federal 
government at the outbreak of the war. In addition, when extraordinarily 
large numbers of militia were mobilized for emergencies in the earlier 
period of the war, many brought their own arms with them in the old 
militia tradition. Artillery ranged from old and new types of bronze and 
iron smoothbore pieces from 6- to 12-pounders, the latter including the 
standard Napoleon gun-howitzer, to Parrott and apparently also Ord- 
nance 3-inch rifles, rifled Dahlgren pieces, and 20-pounder Parrott rifles. 

The state authorities, aided by the Federal government, did all possible 
to procure the best available weapons, with the result that as the war pro- 
gressed the average standard of militia armament improved. Thus, many 
thousands of Springfield .58 and Enfield .577 muzzle-loading rifles were 
issued to militia, as were a certain number of the most modern breech- 
loading rifles and carbines, including repeating Spencers and Henrys. 

The states had their own arsenals and depots for storing and repairing 
arms and equipment, and most had adequate stores of ammunition, 
which under stress could be augmented from Federal stores. 

Militia garb ranged from special traditional uniforms of particular 
units, through regular Federal Army uniforms, to no uniforms at all for 
most of the militia of Kansas and certain other states which called large 
numbers into service. 

The relatively small state “regular establishments”—the Kentucky State 
Troops, the West Virginia State Guards, and the Iowa Northern and 
Southern Border Brigades—may be presumed to have been maintained in 
a high degree of training, discipline, and readiness; and certain militia 
regiments, the Seventh New York as one example, and companies such 
as the Massachusetts Corps of Cadets and Detroit Light Guard, were 
always at a high state of efficiency. A number of Ohio National Guard 
infantry regiments and batteries after 1863, the New Jersey Rifle Corps, 
and the small, well-organized Maine State Guard in 1863 provide other 
examples of well-readied organizations. In addition, it must be remem- 
bered that a large proportion of the military population of the frontier 
states and rural areas were accustomed to rugged outdoor life and the 
use of firearms and horses and were thus good natural military material. 

All things considered, it does not seem too much to assume that many 
organized militia units were better trained than were some Federal vol- 
unteer organizations when first sent into action, especially early in the 
war. For instance, reports of United States Army officers indicate that 
there was no marked distinction in training between some elements of 
the Ohio “Squirrel Hunter” militia, which rushed to the “Siege of Cincin- 
nati” in September, 1862, and many of the newly raised Federal volunteer 
units in the threatened area. 
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The number of normal drill periods per week or month differed in the 
various states. In California, in 1862, drill was conducted on at least two 
days each week, while in Iowa, in 1864, the minimum unit requirement 
to retain arms issued was but one drill period per month. Massachusetts, 
under the militia law of 1864 establishing compulsory active militia serv- 
ice for all able-bodied males in the 18-24 age group, prescribed six hours 
of drill each month from May 1 to November 30, and three hours in each 
month from December 1 to April 1. 

Some states, including Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, and 
California, regularly held brief inspection and training camps or training 
periods for their organized militia units. In Massachusetts, units with a 
total strength of just under 1000 had special training periods in camps 
during 1862, but in 1864, before the institution of compulsory enrollment, 
only one cavalry company, numbering 56 men, held camp training. 

Under the compulsory law of 1864, it was intended that the Massa- 
chusetts active militia (that is, the militia formed from the 18-24 age 
group) should have four consecutive days of camp duty each year, this 
training to be carried out between the middle of July and the middle of 
October. The same held true for volunteer, as well as compulsory militia 
companies. Organization of the compulsory militia took place too late in 
1864 to permit camp training that year, and the end of war, bringing 
a change back to the volunteer system, nullified camp-training plans for 
volunteer units. 

In 1862 a large proportion of the California militia units participated 
in brief, but well-organized, training camps, involving company, bat- 
talion, regimental, and brigade exercises. Many of the companies 
marched from eighteen to twenty-six miles to reach the camps, bringing 
with them camp equipment and commissary stores sufficient for a week. 
According to the state Adjutant General, they displayed gratifying pro- 
ficiency in their training activities. During the compulsory militia service 
period in 1863 and 1864, the militia of Rhode Island held muster camps. 
The New Jersey Rifle Corps, following its creation in 1863, held annual 
training camps. Performance and conduct of the compulsory Rhode 
Island militia and of the New Jersey Rifle Corps during their training 
periods was very satisfactory in the opinions of the adjutant generals of 
those states. Connecticut also held company, brigade, and officer drill 
encampments. 

Indiana, in 1862, organized a training camp for its militia officers, con- 
ducted under the auspices of officers of the Federal Army, and in 1863 
Ohio held training encampments for a large number of officers and men 
of the militia. In 1864, one battery of Ohio National Guard light artillery 
underwent sixty days of training. Camp training was authorized for the 
New York militia at the discretion of the governor but, at least in 1864, 
was not held because of lack of camp equipment. 
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Periods of Federal service and active non-federalized state service 
gave a great number of militia field experience and training, including 
combat in a number of instances. This instruction through active service 
was a continuing process, the cumulative effects of which gave the state 
militia establishments as a whole, and the units and individuals who 
composed them, constantly increasing military capabilities. Thus, aug- 
mented and increasingly effective reserve forces were built up. 

The most important examples of this process of improvement through 
Federal service after 1861 are, of course, provided by the approximately 
87,000 nine-month militia of 1862, the 13,000 six-month militia of 1868, 
and the 83,000 one-hundred-day militia of 1864. These nine- and six- 
month and one-hundred-day militia organizations returned to their re- 
spective states from Federal service highly efficient troops, some of them 
with extensive combat experience. Other examples are the some 13,000 
New York militia and the more than 7400 Pennsylvania militia mustered 
into emergency Federal service for the Gettysburg Campaign. 

Furthermore, a number of state units were called into Federal service 
for varying periods of duty within their states to garrison fortifications, 
protect harbors, guard camps in which Confederate prisoners were held, 
guard against Confederate incursions organized from Canada, and to per- 
form similar duties. Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois units, of from company to regimental strength 
were, for instance, called into Federal service for these purposes. 

When the well-organized Seventh New York was inducted into Federal 
service during the Gettysburg Campaign, a cadre was left behind in state 
service. It is not clear, however, how general this practice was either in 
New York or elsewhere. 

On the side of non-federalized active service for the state, the 25,000 
Pennsylvania militia placed in the field during the Antietam Campaign, 
the some 23,000 in field service during the Gettysburg Campaign, the 
more than 15,000 Ohio militia who rushed to the “Siege of Cincinnati” in 
1862, a considerable portion of the almost 50,000 which Ohio mobilized 
against Morgan in 1863, and the more than 8000 Indiana militia sent into 
the field at the same time, along with Indiana militia units already in the 
field, all gained valuable experience. The same is particularly true for the 
more than 24,000 Missouri Enrolled Militia and the entire Kansas militia 
of over 13,000 in active service against Confederate General Sterling 
Price in 1864. On a lesser scale, the more than 3000 Minnesota militia 
sent into the field against the Sioux Indians in 1862 gained in effective- 
ness through the campaign. 

Considerable numbers of the Indiana Legion in the southern counties, 
in addition to defense against Morgan in 1863, had frequent and some- 
times extended periods of active duty throughout the war, which en- 
hanced their value. This was true also of large numbers of the Missouri 
Enrolled Militia in addition to their service against Price in 1864. 
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Further, certain states, such as Maine, New York, and Rhode Island, 
placed units in non-federalized active duty for coastal defense purposes, 
and others, such as Michigan, sent units to defend the Canadian border 
against possible Confederate raids organized from across the frontier. A 
number of states brought militia into active state service to enforce Fed- 
eral conscription, protect lines of communications, act against the Con- 
federate fifth column, or guard against Indians on the frontier. 

In addition to the increasing numbers of militiamen who experienced 
Federal service with their units, individual officers and men who had 
been in the volunteer army for varying periods undoubtedly entered, or 
re-entered, the organized militias in considerable numbers, thus provid- 
ing an augmented leaven to the organizations, staff or line, of which they 
became members. 

Although the calling up of so many men by Ohio and Indiana against 
as small a force as Morgan’s in 1863 was certainly not impressive as a 
field operation, it nevertheless was impressive as a demonstration of the 
capabilities of the militia systems of these states to mobilize and arm 
large numbers in emergencies. 

Especially from the close of 1862 onward, the states themselves from 
their own arsenals and depots, and the Federal government from its ar- 
senals and stores, were in a position to arm great numbers of militia 
rapidly in emergencies. Equipping such units of militia as were not al- 
ready fully armed through providing armaments from Federal and state 
arsenals and depots was in essence little different in principle from 
the practice of the European great powers in providing reserves, levies, 
or newly-formed contingents with arms from central depots at mobiliza- 
tion and training centers. 

The ultimate test of effectiveness is, of course, performance against 
the enemy. In this regard, the Kansas militia which helped to turn Price 
back in 1864 received praise from their Federal commander, Major 
General Samuel R. Curtis, as did portions of the Missouri militia from 
their Federal superiors, including the departmental commander, Major 
General William S. Rosecrans. Part of the Pennsylvania militia in the 
field during the Antietam Campaign temporarily balked at an order to 
move forward on Confederate-held Williamsport, Maryland, from 
Hagerstown after the battle, although they eventually did so. However, 
during the Gettysburg Campaign, the Pennsylvania militia units in Fed- 
eral, as well as those in state, service and the New York militia in emer- 
gency Federal service were unequivocally commended by their superior 
United States Army officers, Major General Darius N. Couch, command- 
ing the Department of the Susquehanna, and Brigadier General William 
F. Smith, their field commander, for performing well their assigned aux- 
iliary missions. 

The services of certain of the Ohio and Pennsylvania militia organiza- 
tions in the field against Morgan in 1863 were well spoken of by their 







































































































































Federal commanders, including the commanding general of the Depart- 
ment of the Monangahela, Major General William T. H. Brooks. A gen- 
eral indication of the value of the Northern militia is the fact that Fed- 
eral departmental commanders frequently requested higher echelon state 
authorities to call up militia to help meet emergencies." 

Including militia inducted into Federal service and militia called into 
purely state service, the United States, although still not mobilizing as 
high a percentage of her total military manpower as the Confederate 
States, brought a higher proportion of her men into military service and 
training during the Civil War than has been generally appreciated. 

In comparison with American military mobilization in the Civil War, 
continental European wars between Waterloo and the outbreak of World 
War I were relatively limited. Except for France's unsuccessful levée-en- 
masse under the Republic in the first weeks of the War of 1870-1871 
and to a lesser extent the Prussian-German Nation-in-Arms in those same 
years, the European wars from 1815 to the outbreak of World War I did 
not reach deeply into the nations’ manpower. The existing long-term 
professional army type military system of Russia was strained during the 
Crimean War (leading to the improvization of a militia); the similar 
systems of France and Austria were strained in 1859, and that of Austria 
in 1866; but these wars did not reach down to the real bases of national 
strength. Nor did the War of 1870-1871 require the Prussian-German 
nation to reach deeply into its fundamental resources beyond purely 
military mobilization of manpower. 

The organized militia of the Northern states during the Civil War 
years provided the total military establishment of the United States with 
large regional reserves, a basic training and replacement component, 
forces for immediate emergency field service, and a home defense and 
internal security force—a component which would also have been avail- 
able for national or state service had war with Great Britain or France 
materialized in those years. The state organized militias thus aided the 
United States to tap fundamental resources of national strength and 


made measurable contributions to the winning of the first of modern 
wars. 


11 See detailed reports and other documents in the volumes of the O.R. cited in foot- 
note 7, especially the following: Reports of Maj. Gen. Darius N. Couch, Commanding 
Dept. of the Susquehanna, July 15, 1863, and of Brig. Gen. William F. Smith, Com- 
manding 1st Division, Department of the Susquehanna, July 18, 1868, in I, 27, pt. 1; 
Report of Maj. Gen. William T. H. Brooks, Commanding Dept. of the Monangahela, 
August 2, 1863, in I, 23, pt. 1; Report of Maj. Gen. William S. Rosecrans, Command- 
ing Dept. of the Missouri, December 7, 1864, Gen. Orders No. 220, Headquarters, 
Dept. of the Missouri, December 8, 1864; Report of Maj. Gen. Samuel R. Curtis, 
Commanding Dept. of the Missouri, January, 1865, and Report of Brig. Gen. John 


B. Sanborn, Commanding District of Southwest Missouri, November 18, 1864, in 
L Slop: i. 
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Soldier General of the Army: 
John Fulton Reynolds 


OLIVER J. KELLER 


THE PRESENCE OF A TALL, rather handsome general officer in President 
Lincoln’s anteroom the morning of June 2, 1863, caused no stir around 
the White House. This particular face may not have been familiar to the 
President's staff, but major generals were a dime a dozen, and there were 
always plenty of blue uniforms in the corridors and waiting rooms of the 
executive offices. 

Washington City paid little attention to the President's appointments. 
The newspapers seldom listed White House callers, unless they were 
foreign dignitaries. And on the morning of June 2, Washington was more 
concerned with its local election than with army brass. 

The voters were picking new aldermen and a collector of taxes. The 
President was about to pick a new commander for the Army of the Po- 
tomac. The officer waiting to see him was John Fulton Reynolds of Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, currently commanding the First Army Corps under 
General Joe Hooker. 

Why Reynolds? He had never exercised independent command. He 
played no politics. He had no newspaper friends.! Why should he be the 
top man on Mr. Lincoln's list of possibilities to oppose Lee—perhaps to 
ward off invasion of the North? 


1 John F. Reynolds to his sister (from Camp Pierpont, Va.): “You need not look for 
much letter writing in the papers from our Division for I am happy to say we are 
not favored with any newspaper correspondents. They do more harm than good and 
are not at all reliable. I learn for the first time by the New York papers that the 
pickets of McCall’s division were driven in the other night. As Meade and I have 
charge of the whole line of pickets in front of the division, I think we should have 
known it if such had been the case.” All the letters cited hereinafter are in the Letters 
of General J. F. Reynolds at the Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 
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And when the offer was made, why was it declined by this professional 
soldier who was not lacking in ambition, certainly not short of courage, 
and motivated by a high patriotism that saw the Union cause as a cru- 
sade?? 

Reynolds was a West Point graduate, a veteran of the Mexican War 
who had twice been brevetted for gallantry in that conflict. Unlike many 
graduates of the Military Academy who resigned their commissions in 
the dull years that followed the Mexican War, he stayed in the army and 
served in the first and second Mormon expeditions of 1854 and 1858. 
After the first Mormon campaign, Reynolds took his battery from Utah 
to the Pacific coast, then crossed 150 miles of California desert. In 1855, 
he participated in the campaign against the Rogue River Indians. 

When the Civil War broke out, Reynolds was at West Point as com- 
mandant of cadets. He was promptly promoted to lieutenant colonel of 
the 14th Infantry Regiment and then brigadier general of volunteers. He 
received his commission as major general in November, 1862. He was 43 
years old when summoned to the White House—a good six feet tall—and 
described by his aide, Major Joseph C. Rosengarten, as a “lithe and ath- 
letic” man who liked to ride and could pick up a glove from the ground 
at full gallop.* 

Reynolds’ political background was certainly no help to him with the 
Republican administration. He owed his West Point appointment to 
James Buchanan, a close personal and political friend of Reynolds’ 
father who had been a Democratic newspaper publisher in Lancaster 
until his death in 1853. 

Lincoln was interested in Reynolds for just one reason. He had shown 
a disposition to fight; and whether the Army commander happened to be 
McDowell, McClellan, Pope, Burnside, or Hooker, there was only esteem 
for Reynolds and commendation for the way he handled his troops. 

Impatient of the easy-going ways of the American volunteer* he had 
whipped a brigade, and then a division, into one of the toughest fighting 
units in the Army of the Potomac. He had distinguished himself at Me- 
chanicsville and Gaines’ Mill. General George Meade was not inclined to 


2 Reynolds to Ellie Reynolds, March 6, 1861 (from West Point): “I have said but 
little except among ourselves here in the present difficulties that surround the govern- 
ment, but they may be summed up in a few words—a more disgraceful plot on the 
part of our friend B’s (Buchanan’s] cabinet officers and the leading politicians of 
the South, to break up our government without cause has never blighted the pages 
of history in any nation’s record.” Reynolds Letters. ° 

3 Rosengarten’s correspondence was forwarded to the Reynolds family and is included 
in the Reynolds Letters. 

* Reynolds to ?, October ?, 1861 (from Camp Pierpont, Va.): “I begin to agree with 
somebody who writing in one of our papers said ‘you can’t make soldiers of 
volunteers. . . . They are under no discipline and with the officers they have can 
never be disciplined or drilled. I almost despair from what I have seen of them since 

I have been here.” Reynolds Letters. 
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comment happily on promotions or preferments of fellow officers who 
ranked with him or below him in seniority,5 but on December 2, 1862, 
after a visit to General Ambrose Burnside’s headquarters, Meade wrote 
his wife: “While we were talking, he [Burnside] got a telegram announc- 
ing the promotion of Reynolds and some half a dozen of brigadiers. I 


am very glad Reynolds is promoted, for I have always thought he de- 
served it for his services at Mechanicsville.”® 


According to one report’ Reynolds rallied his troops at a critical stage 
of the bitter battle at Second Bull Run by wrapping the flag of the 
Second Regiment partially around him and riding up and down the line 
waving it and cheering the men. At the end of the engagement, while 


trying to rejoin his command, he was taken prisoner and sent to Rich- 
mond.® 


Exchanged for General William Barksdale, Reynolds was given com- 
mand of the Third Division of the Pennsylvania Reserves. Almost im- 
mediately he was ordered to join General John Pope’s army before Wash- 
ington—in the area of Centreville. In a dispatch dated August 17, 1862, 
Pope referred to an attack on Truman Seymour's brigade of Reynolds’ 
division? which was the leading element in Fitz-John Porter's Corps and 
the only element fully engaged in Second Bull Run. Here again we en- 
counter the story of rallying troops with a Union flag—this time from the 


5 George G. Meade, The Life and Letters of Gen. George Gordon Meade (2 vols.; 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1913), I, 310. Meade was very jealous of his own 
rank and recognition—protesting when Butterfield was given a Corps although Meade 
was his superior in rank. He was bitter later in life when passed over for lieutenant 
general in favor of Sheridan. He refers frequently in letters to his wife to questions 
of rank and preferment—his desire to command a division, then a corps. After South 
Mountain, he admitted that he was glad he had not been called to Harrisburg by 
Governor Curtin because he had commanded the Division of Pennsylvania Reserves 
and it had done well. Previously he had written somewhat enviously of Reynolds’ 
unwanted summons to the militia command. 

6 Ibid., p. 334. 


7 Samuel P. Bates, Martial Deeds of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia: T. H. Davis & Co., 
1875), p. 471. 

8 Reynolds to Ellie Reynolds, July 3, 1863 (from Richmond): “After the second day's 
battle, I had withdrawn my brigade from action around Gaines Mill. I went with my 
adjutant to the right of the line to post the artillery, or to get it changed to different 
position, where I remained until nearly dark, when in endeavoring to return to my 
brigade I found the left of our lines had given way and the Confederate pickets oc- 
cupying the ground I had passed over. In taking what I thought a direct course 
through the woods to our rear, I became entangled in the swamp with my horse 
wounded and unable to extricate him. I remained there through the night and when 
day broke made another effort to regain the position of our lines, but was unfortu- 
nately unsuccessful and taken prisoner. We have since been in Richmond where we 
have been most kindly treated and cared for. My brigade in the first two days be- 
haved well and our loss was not great—more in missing than in killed and wounded.” 
Reynolds Letters. 

® Battles and Leaders of the Civil War....(4 vols.; New York: The Century Co., 
1887-1888), pp. 460-61. 
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New York Times of September 2d. The Times correspondent reported 
that the troops returned to the fight, but General Irvin MacDowell’s left 
gave way, and Reynolds was forced to withdraw despite his repulse of 
the enemy.’ 

After Second Bull Run came Lee’s foray into Maryland and, to his 
regret, Reynolds was called to command the Pennsylvania militia. When 
the threat to his native state ended at Antietam, he rejoined the Army of 
the Potomac—this time in command of the First Army Corps. Fredericks- 
burg followed, and Reynolds was in the midst of it as commander of the 
First Corps under General William B. Franklin. Some months later, 
Frank A. Haskell, aide-de-camp to General John Gibbon at Gettysburg, 
wrote of Reynolds: “I remember seeing him often at the first battle of 
Fredericksburg . . . and while Meade’s and Gibbon’s Divisions were as- 
saulting the enemy’s works, he was the very beau ideal of the gallant 
general. Mounted upon a superb black horse, with his head thrown 
back and his great black eyes flashing fire, he was everywhere upon the 
field, seeing all things and giving commands in person. He died as many 
a friend, and many a foe to the country have died in this war.” Haskell 
himself was to die at Cold Harbor. 

Reynolds’ corps scored a brief success at Fredericksburg, temporarily 
breaking through Jackson’s line on the Confederate right, but was forced 
back again when no support was received. In his private correspondence 
with his sisters, Reynolds gave only qualified praise to his troops’ per- 
formance: “My corps, or two divisions of it, made the attack on the left 
and after almost gaining the objective, let it slip. They did not do as well 
as I expected although they advanced under the artillery fire very well; 
when it came to the attack on the wooded height, they faltered and 
failed. We are fortunate that it is not worse.”!? 

The command of the Army of the Potomac went to Hooker, and the 
Chancellorsville campaign followed. Reynolds’ corps, like the forces of 
the grand old Duke of York in the ballad, marched up the hill and down 
again—first making a feint with John Sedgwick, then hurrying to join the 
main army but engaged virtually not at all. He voted to renew the battle 
the next day at General Hooker’s council of war, but the commanding 
general decided otherwise. On May 9, Reynolds wrote his sister Ellie: 
“We are on the north side of the Rappahannock again. We did not effect 
much more by the crossing than to be slaughtered and to slaughter the 
Rebels. I think it will turn out that they got more of the spoils than we 


10 Clipping preserved in scrapbook kept by Ellie Reynolds, Reynolds Letters. 

11 Franklin A. Haskell, The Battle of Gettysburg ({Madison]: Wisconsin History Com- 
mission, 1908), p. 14. 

12 Reynolds to his sisters, Reynolds Letters. 
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did. My corps saw very little action and has suffered very little though 
I do not consider the morale improved by the operation.”” 

Three weeks later he was on his way to the White House conference. 
Frank Haskell, quoted above, referred to him as “one of the soldier gen- 
erals of the army.”!* He was so recognized by fellow officers and, despite 
his insistence on discipline, Reynolds was idolized by his men.” If there 
was to be change in command, there was every reason for the President 
to consider him for the post. 

There is no detailed account of what transpired at the White House 
meeting, and it should be remembered that one of the principals, Gen- 
eral Reynolds, was dead in less than a month. But he could not have 
failed to feel gratified that he had been considered for the honor—and 
the responsibility—and promptly told his family and the Union officer 
who was closest to him, General Meade, of the interview. 

Colonel John Fulton Reynolds Scott, a grand-nephew of the General, 
wrote the following on the tender of the command: 


On the 2nd of June, 1863, John Reynolds was called to Washington to the 
White House and Mr. Lincoln offered him the command of the Army of the 
Potomac. Reynolds asked if he could deal with the campaign as he believed best, 
and without interference, and when told that he unfortunately could not, he de- 
clined. He recommended Meade to Lincoln and that was the end of the confer- 
ence. John Reynolds went to his sister’s in Baltimore and told it there to mem- 
bers of his family present on the same night the offer was made and declined.1® 


The version Reynolds related to Meade upon his return to the Army 
from the Washington trip varies slightly in that Reynolds reported he 
had been told he was about to be offered command of the Army and had 
thereupon called on the President. Under date of June 13, 1863, Meade 
wrote his wife: 


Reynolds moved up yesterday, and stopped to see me as he passed. He told 
me that being informed by a friend in Washington, that he was talked of for the 


command of this army, he immediately went to the President and told him he 


13 Reynolds to Ellie Raynolds, Reynolds Letters. 

14 Haskell, op. cit., p. 14. 

15 Reynolds to his sisters, October 22, 1862: In this letter Reynolds complained of pil- 
laging by troops and said, “I have placed an officer and three men in arrest under 
charges of plundering at Drainsville and hope to have them hung; if I can I shall 
move toward bringing up the tone of my brigade.” Reynolds Letters. Yet the enlisted 
men of this division chipped in to buy Reynolds a sword when he was promoted to 
Corps commander, and the First Corps presented its flag to his family immediately 
after Gettysburg. Col. J. F. R. Scott, “John Fulton Reynolds,” Papers Read before 
Lancaster County Historical Society, Vol. LII, (1948), No. 2. 

16 Scott, op. cit., p. 30. ‘ 
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did not want the command and would not take it. He spoke, he says, very freely 
to the President about Hooker, but the President said he was not disposed to 
throw away a gun because it missed fire once; that he would pick the lock and 
try again. To-day I hear Hooker is going to place Reynolds in command of the 
right wing of the army—that is, his corps, Birney’s and mine.1" 


Reynolds may have given this version to Meade in deference to his 


friend’s feelings, or it may be that Lincoln had not finally decided what | 


to do and was reviewing the field. Governor Andrew Gregg Curtin and 
General Schenck had been White House visitors several days prior to 
the June 2d interview.’*® They may have carried the “word” to Reynolds. 

There are numerous other references to the incident. In an address at 
the unveiling of the equestrian statue of Reynolds, July 1, 1899, General 
H. S. Huidekoper, a colonel of the 150th Pennsylvania Volunteers, in 
the Battle of Gettysburg, said that on June 2, 1863, Reynolds was sent 
for by the President and offered the command of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, but Reynolds made it a condition of acceptance that he should 
have absolute control of his movements.” 

This agrees with the Reynolds family version and also with Captain 
J. G. Rosengarten, one of the General’s aides, who wrote soon after Get- 
tysburg: “The report was current in the Corps at that time that Reynolds 
had been summoned to Washington and offered the command of the 
Army of the Potomac and that he refused it on the ground that there was 
too much interference from Washington.” 

Was it out of character for a professional soldier to decline the number 
one field command of the Union forces? Did it not present the great 
opportunity he might have dreamed of since his cadet days at West 
Point? 

Reynolds was not without ambition. His letters home reflect his pleas- 
ure at various promotions that came to him. He was not a desk officer. 
He was at his best in the thick of action. But in his intimate letters to his 
family, Reynolds did not hesitate to express the misgivings and frustra- 
tions that he felt over the factors he blamed for recurring defeats: a 
combination of inept military leadership and undue political interference. 

On June 4, 1862, he wrote his sister Ellie: “The operations of the De- 
partment and government which I have seen something of lately has not 
tended to increase confidence in the government. Mr. Stanton and the 
President have undertaken to conduct the war and have taken it out of 
General McClellan’s hands, except so far as the operations of his own 


17 Meade, op. cit., I, 385. 
18 Washington Star, May 29, 1863. 


19 H. S. Huidekoper, Address at Unveiling of the . . . Statue of Major-General J. F. 
Reynolds at Gettysburg (n.d.). 


20 J. G. Rosengarten, Memoir, p. 15. Reynolds Letters. 
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reely army are concerned. God grant we may succeed—but confidence in the 


od to general controlling the military movements and plans is very essential 
co to give confidence to all who are operating with him. McClellan can take 
e 


Richmond if he has force enough. The north is willing to give it, and if 
it is not done, it can only be by the blundering of the government it- 
his self.”24 


Whether McClellan’s failure to support Porter at Gaines’ Mill, where 


= | Reynolds was taken prisoner, gave him second thought on blaming the 
» government alone, we don’t know. He was not writing many letters or 


Ids criticizing Union strategy—from Libby Prison. But in August, having 
: been exchanged, he wrote to his sisters as follows: “I do not approve of 


; - the operation of leaving the line of the James. To be sure I do not take 
a political projects into consideration and I suppose they will, as they have 
7 heretofore, over-rule all military ones.” 


P Then came a pencil note from Warrenton on the eve of another bloody 
A battle—August 25: “Our situation is very critical. I think the whole move- 


- ment from the peninsula wrong and if the army is to be managed from 
-— Washington I am afraid there will be nothing but failures as there have 
ion. been formerly—no one can conduct a campaign at a distance from the 
Ids field or without being in the presence of operating armies. However, I 
‘he did — intend this for any other purpose than to let you know where I 
am. 

oi The Fredericksburg campaign was the next operation of importance, 
7" and Reynolds repeats his criticism of Washington’s remote control but 
a also recognizes faults of command and troops. On December 17 he wrote 
" : his family: “The crossing at this point was a failure from the fact that to 
: have been successful it ought to have been a surprise and we should have 
" advanced at once and carried the heights as was intended. As it was we 
- lost one day by the failure to throw over the bridges at the town without 
" serious opposition.” 

“ A little over a month later—on January 23, 1863—Reynolds wrote that 
. the army was stuck in the mud and unable to move its artillery, continu- 
. ing, “and Burnside goes to Washington to know what to do! If we do not 
. get someone who can command an army without consulting Stanton and 
. Halleck in Washington, I do not know what will become of this army. 
i. Not one general officer that I can find approved of the move and yet it 


f was made. . . . I do not know how it is that the general in command here 
is obliged to consult Washington every day and yet no one there is re- 
sponsible for failures of operations here.” 


21 Reynolds Letters. 
22 : 
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Reynolds was impatient at Hooker's retreat from Chancellorsville. 
When the commanding general decided to withdraw despite a majority 
vote by his corps commanders to the contrary (the night of May 4), 
General Darius Couch wrote that Reynolds asked savagely “What was 
the sense of calling us together at this time of night when he intended to 
retreat anyhow.’ 

It was with this background that Reynolds was called to discuss the 
Army command with President Lincoln. Perhaps he went too far in ab- 
solving military associates of blame and shifting it to civilian interfer- 
ence, but he undoubtedly saw both factors present. And perhaps he 
gambled that he could win a degree of independence denied McClellan, 
Pope, Burnside, and Hooker if he took a strong stand. If so, he was dis- 
appointed. 

It might be said that as a good soldier, Reynolds should have accepted 
the command without question or condition. Isn’t that what Meade did? 
But the circumstances were not the same. Meade’s orders, delivered by 
special courier in the middle of the night, were peremptory. An interest- 
ing sidelight was published in The Nation in 1883 by Charles F. Benja- 
min, a Washington lawyer, who in June, 1863, was serving as a clerk at 
general headquarters of the Army of the Potomac under Adjutant Gen- 
eral Seth Williams. J. G. Rosengarten, who had been a personal aide to 
General Reynolds, wrote Mr. Benjamin, apparently seeking more details, 
and under date of August 7, 1883, Mr. Benjamin replied: “Your letter of 
the 5th instant satisfies me that I may properly put at your disposal all 
[ know touching that interview of Generals Meade and Reynolds which 
I late described in The Nation.”?” 

Mr. Benjamin then explains the circumstances: his close attendance 
on General Williams and his presence at a traveling desk in one of the 
headquarters tents when Meade and Reynolds pulled aside a flap and 
came inside for a conference. They did not see Benjamin because he was 
behind the traveling desk. Benjamin gave his recollections of the conver- 
sation, which Meade opened by saying he had been anxious to have a 
talk with Reynolds and had expected that Reynolds would get the com- 
mand—then adding: “I never would have accepted it had there been a 
choice left me but it was put upon me as an imperative order and I had 
to take it.”* 

Benjamin reported that Reynolds replied: “General, in my opinion, 
the command has fallen where it ought to fall. If it had come to me in 
the same way, I should have been obliged to take it, but I am glad that 


26 Battles and Leaders of the Civil War . . . (1 vol. ed.; Ned Bradford, ed.; New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956), p. 336. 

27 Rosengarten correspondence in the Reynolds Letters. 

28 Ibid. 
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it did not.” Whether or not the eavesdropper’s testimony is accepted is 
of little import. Reynolds preferred his role of corps commander to army 
commander unless he could have a free hand. In the few days that re- 
mained to him, he gave his best to the man he had recommended for 
leadership and who now turned to him as his “right army."™ 

That may be the proper end of the chapter—Meade’s appointment 
ended any consideration of Reynolds to lead the Army—but it seems 
abrupt to conclude without continuing the story a few more days to 
Gettysburg, for Reynolds is best remembered for his vigorous and dy- 
namic leadership there on July 1. 

Meade sent Reynolds ahead in command of the left wing of the army 
which consisted of his own corps, the First, plus the Eleventh and the 
Third. Their effective strength exceeded 32,000, and Reynolds was also 
given a brigade of cavalry and two sections of artillery--well over one- 
third of the army. Meade’s last message to Reynolds, dispatched some- 
time after midnight, June 30, advised that “telegraphic intelligence” from 
General Couch as well as reports from General Buford indicated a Con- 
federate concentration near Chambersburg or farther east on a line be- 
tween Chambersburg and York. Meade continued: “The Commanding 
General cannot decide whether it is his best policy to move to attack 
until he learns something more definite of the point at which the enemy 
is concentrating. This he hopes to do during the day. Meanwhile, he 
would like to have your views upon the subject, at least so far as con- 
cerns your position.”* 

Then after more detail as to where the enemy might be in relation to 
Gettysburg, Meade added a paragraph which is less a formal order than 
a plea to an old comrade to stand by and share responsibility in a critical 
hour: “The General having assumed command in obedience to orders, 
with the position of affairs leaving no time to learn the condition of the 
army as to morale and proportionate strength, compared with its last 
return, would gladly receive from you any suggestions as to the points 
laid down in this note. He feels that you know more of the condition of 
the troops in your vicinity, and the country, than he does.” 

There was scattered rifle fire that morning before eight o'clock from 
the direction of Gettysburg. Reynolds had started his first division mov- 
ing toward Gettysburg by eight o'clock, and he rode ahead to confer 
with Buford. The rest is a part of the story of the Battle of Gettysburg, 


2 Ibid. 

% Scott, op. cit. After Gettysburg at the ceremony of sword presentation from the 
Pennsylvania Reserve Division, Meade said: “Reynolds was the noblest as well as the 
bravest gentleman in the Army; when he fell at Gettysburg, the Army lost its right 


arm. 
31 Meade, op. cit., II, 34. 
32 Ibid. 














































































though his final message to Meade throws some light on the character of 
the man as well as the tense battle situation. Turning to his aide-de- 
camp, Captain Stephen M. Weed, Reynolds said: “Ride at your utmost 
speed to General Meade. Tell him the enemy are advancing in strong 
force, and that I fear they will get to the heights beyond the town [Sem- 
inary Ridge] before I can. I will fight them inch by inch, and if driven 
into the town, I will barricade the streets and hold them back as long as 
possible. Don’t spare your horse--never mind if you kill him.”* 

In this day and age, we might comment that there was a Churchillian 
quality to that message. Meade asked Captain Weed to repeat it. Then 
he said: “Good! That is just like Reynolds; he will hold on to the bitter 


end.”"* 


But the end for Reynolds had come by the time his aide had found 
Meade and delivered the message.® 


33 Ibid., p. 36. 

% Ibid. 

35 Reynolds was directing his First Division on the field when struck by a bullet from 
the rifle of a Confederate sniper. He was killed instantly. 

Carl Sandburg elaborates a bit on the scene and writes: “The brave and able 
General John F. Reynolds, who had once peremptorily refused Lincoln’s offer of 
command of the Army of the Potomac, felt a bullet sink into his neck, called to his 
men, ‘Forward! for God’s sake, forward!’ and fell into the arms of a captain with 
the words, ‘Good God, Wilcox, I am killed.’” (Abraham Lincoln, The War Years, 
II, 342.) This version is repeated virtually word for word in the picture-textbook 
Divided We Fought, edited by David Donald. It is dramatic, but it does not fit the 
accounts of the General’s staff who agree that Reynolds fell from his horse and died 
without speaking a word. The cnbaihennte seem to have originated with a New 
York World correspondent who called himself Bonaparte and claimed to have been 
an eye-witness. (Earl S. Miers and Richard A. Brown, Gettysburg, footnote p. 57.) 

Some of Reynolds’ officers had been dispatched on various errands, but with 
him was an orderly named Vail. Reynolds’ sister, Jenny Gildersleeve, wrote her 
brother William on July 5—only four days after the General’s death: “His orderly, an 
intelligent man and devoted to John was nearest him as he fell from the horse and 
caught him but he never spoke and when asked if he suffered only slightly smiled; 
as they were only 50 yards from the Rebs they had to make haste to get the body off, 
a blanket was picked up and the orderly with others carried him from the field.” 
( Reynolds Letters. ) 

How much the Reynolds sisters believed in Vail and trusted him is evidenced by 
the fact that some weeks later they called on President Lincoln in the White House 
with just one request—a commission for Vail who had served their brother so well. 
It was granted. (Reynolds Letters. ) 

Confirming Jenny Gildersleeve’s version of her brother's death was a statement by 
Major William Riddle, one of his aides, who wrote on August 4: “He never spoke 
after falling from his horse.” Two days later he wrote the Reynolds sisters again: 
“General Meade in speaking of the general to me said that he would rather have lost 

20,000 men for the country's sake than Reynolds.” ( Reynolds Letters. ) 
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A Raider Refuels: 
Diplomatic Repercussions 


DON HIGGINBOTHAM 


IN EARLY 1863 THE FEDERAL WEST INDIA SQUADRON, commanded by Rear 
Admiral Charles Wilkes, was in pursuit of the Confederate commerce- 
raiders “Florida” and “Alabama.”* On February 24, in the process of 
fleeing southward, the “Florida” procured a supply of coal at the British- 
controlled island of Barbados. Inasmuch as she had coaled at Nassau in 
the Bahamas on January 26, this refueling at Barbados raised the ques- 
tion as to whether or not she had violated Foreign Secretary Earl Rus- 
sell’s instructions regarding the treatment of belligerent vessels. On Janu- 
ary 31, 1862, Russell had informed Her Majesty’s colonial officials that 
ships belonging to the warring factions in America could coal at British 
dependencies only once every three months, and then only to acquire 
enough coal to reach the nearest home port or a “nearer destination.” A 
final clause in his message, however, said that in cases of emergency 
“special permission” might be given before the expiration of three 
months, but for no more coal than the above stipulated amount.' 


*The author wishes to express his appreciation for the aid given him in this undertaking 
by Drs. Frank E. Vandiver and John L. Loos. 

1 A copy of Russell’s order can be found in Gov. H. St. George Ord of Bermuda to Lt. 
John Newland Maffitt, commander of the “Florida,” July 16, 1863, in Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebellion ( Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1894-1922), Ser. I, Vol. 2, pp. 651-52; hereinafter 
cited O. R. Navies, followed by the series number in Roman numerals, the volume 
number in Arabic, the part number (if any), and the page, as O.R. Navies, I, 2, p. 
652. 
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When Admiral Wilkes charged Governor James Walker of Barbados 
with having permitted an infraction of Russell’s instructions, the British 
official stated that he had been unaware of the Confederate warship’s 
earlier coaling at Nassau. But even so, he felt that the “Florida” qualified 
for aid under a provision of Russell's circular (the “special permission” 
clause ), since she had been damaged in a severe storm. Wilkes’s accusa- 
tion, however, did not lie dormant, for it brought diplomatic reverbera- 
tions in Washington and London. Secretary of State William H. Seward, 
speaking for President Lincoln, expressed the Chief Executive's stern 
disapproval of what he considered a typical British practice, the giving 
of undue aid to the Confederates. Moreover, he intimated that if such 
action were continued, forceful remedies would have to be taken, re- 
gardless of the consequences. 

Although the “Florida” (the first Confederate cruiser built in England ) 
was completed in March, 1862, she was of no value to the South until the 
latter part of January, 1863. After the commissioning of the vessel off the 
port of Nassau in August, 1862, her commander, Lieutenant John New- 
land Maffitt, ran the Federal blockade into the port of Mobile to obtain 
men and supplies. There the ship remained until the night of January 15, 
1863, when she slipped safely out of Mobile Bay in a driving rainstorm. 
Then, for the first time, the cruiser was ready to embark on operations 
against Union shipping. Once the “Florida” had departed from the 
Southern port, she was almost completely without assistance. There was 
little opportunity for her to receive aid from the Confederate govern- 
ment; nor, because of the ever-tightening blockade, could she return to a 
home port. Her help from neutral nations would be limited, for many 
West Indian ports were under the close surveillance of Wilkes’s ships. 
Then, too, Russell’s restrictive order would be another hindrance, 
Furthermore, the prizes of the “Florida” could not be brought to non- 
belligerent ports for adjudication; thus, much like a pirate, she would 
have to burn or bond all that could not be used. Fortunately for the 
cruiser, however, her makers had designed the ship with just these 
problems in mind. They had flattened her flooring to allow the storage 
of more coal and provisions. In addition, they had increased the rigging 
for her three masts,? an important improvement that was to be of great 
significance later on, since the ship was able to carry only enough coal 
to be at full steam for nine days.* 

Following her successful escape from the Union naval force in Mobile 
Bay, the “Florida” did not remain long in the area but proceeded toward 


2 James D. Bulloch, The Secret Service of the Confederate States in Europe, or, How 
the Confederate Cruisers Were Equipped (2 vols.; New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1884), I, 56-58. 


3 Extracts from the personal journal of Lt. John Newland Maffitt, January 13-April 30, 
1863, O.R. Navies, I, 2, p. 669. 
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the western end of Cuba, where on January 19 the Confederate cruiser 
made her first capture, the brig “Estelle,” bound from Santa Cruz to 
Boston.* The next day the “Florida” arrived at Havana where she pur- 
chased a supply of coal, only to find shortly after leaving on January 22 
that her purchase from the Spanish authorities would not burn. This un- 
foreseen occurrence necessitated refueling in the immediate future. As 
the Bahamas were near, Maffitt headed his vessel in that direction. He 
reached the port of Nassau (island of New Providence) on January 26, 
having taken two more Union merchant vessels since leaving Havana. 
Upon entering the harbor Maffitt called on Governor Charles John Bay- 
ley who gave permission for the coaling of the “Florida.”> In departing 
from Nassau, Maffitt decided that the most effective service which the 
cruiser could render would be to ravage the shipping off the New 
England coast. Accordingly, he stood his ship to the north, but after 
several days she ran into a severe gale off Cape Hatteras. The captain 
soon found that the ship, having expended much of her coal in fighting 
the storm, must be returned to the West Indies for refueling.® 

But her recent presence in the West Indies was now well known to 
the Federal Navy; consequently, Maffitt, who had long been familiar 
with West Indian waters,’ veered his cruiser far out around the Bahamas, 
keeping in the Atlantic.* Continuing southward, he steered east of the 
islands of Cuba and Haiti. Upon reaching the Leeward Islands, the first 
link of the Lesser Antilles, the “Florida” pursued a course along the 
Leeward Islands and then moved through the Windward Islands, the 
lower portion of the Lesser Antilles, where, on February 12, she cap- 
tured the “Jacob Bell,” a vessel of 1300 tons. The cargo was worth over 


4 Maffitt’s Journal, ibid., p. 668. John Thomas Scharf mentions an earlier capture 
(History of the Confederate States Navy . . . (Albany, N.Y.: Joseph McDonough, 
1894], p. 816) at a time when the “Florida” was still in Mobile Bay. 

5 Maffitt’s Journal, in O.R. Navies, I, 2, p. 669. 

8 Ibid. 

7 At the age of thirteen, Maffitt made his first voyage in the West Indies as a mid- 
shipman. Indeed, most of his naval career had been spent in that area. In 1861 he 
commanded a gunboat which saw action at Port Royal, S.C. He then served as an 
officer in the blockade-running service from January through April, 1862, when he 
was sent to Nassau to await the “Florida.” For a brief account of Maffitt’s Civil 
War career, see Emma Martin Maffitt (his wife), The Life and Services of John 
Newland Maffitt (New York & Washington: The Neale Publishing Co., 1906). Her 
coverage of the war period is taken almost exclusively from the personal journal of 
her husband. She loaned it and most of his private papers to the Navy Department 
when the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies was being compiled. 
Both she and the Navy Department were denied use of the cruiser’s official journal 
since it had been destroyed some time during the war (Compilers’ note, in O.R. 
Navies, I, 2, p. 667). 

8 The cruise of the “Florida” to Barbados is charted from the latitude and longitude 
readings that were recorded in an abstract of the ship’s log, made by Acting Master 
G. W. Bryan, a member of the crew (Bryau’s log, ibid., pp. 672-678). The original 

log was lost (Compilers’ note, ibid., p. 673). 
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$2,000,000,° making it the most valuable prize taken by a Confederate 
warship during the entire course of the war.” Early in the morning of 
February 24, the “Florida” sighted the island of Barbados; at 10:00 a.m. 
the vessel entered Carlisle Bay, casting anchor before the city of Bridge- 
town." 

Immediately after his arrival, Maffitt reported to the Governor of 
Barbados, James Walker, asking permission to obtain coal for his vessel. 
The exact details of the meeting are not fully known, for the men give 
differing reports. In a letter to Secretary of the Navy Stephen R. Mallory, 
Maffitt stated: “The governor at first declined to permit me to coal, as 
three months had not elapsed since I [had] coaled at an English port. 
. . . However, after several interviews I succeeded in obtaining the 
governor's consent to coal the vessel.”!2 While the account in his per- 
sonal journal was slightly different, its meaning may have been essenti- 
ally the same; he wrote: “. . . Walker . . . seemed in doubt as to the power 
he had of permitting me to coal, but I represented that we had been in 
a severe blow that had done us much injury and our fuel had been ex- 
pended in steaming out of it.”¥ According to his later correspondence 
with the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the Duke of Newcastle, 
Walker claimed that he had been unaware of the ship’s earlier fueling 
at a British port. 

Having taken on board a quantity of coal, as well as other much- 
needed supplies, Maffitt departed the following day, February 25. Two 
days later a local newspaper reported that the “Florida” was last seen 
sailing to the southward, “although her destination is not known.”® 

The departure of the Southern vessel had been delayed one day be- 
cause of the direct interference of the United States consul, Edward 


® Maffitt’s Journal, ibid., p. 670. 
10 Scharf, op. cit., p. 792. 
11 Bryan's log, in O.R. Navies, I, 2, p. 676. 
12 Maffitt to Stephen R. Mallory, February 26, 1862, ibid., p. 642. 
13 Maffitt’s Journal, ibid., p. 670. 
14 James Walker to the Duke of Newcastle, March 7, 1863, British Public Record 
Office, Colonial Office, Barbados, 28:196; hereinafter cited as C.O. 
The reports vary regarding the quantity of coal that the “Florida” was allowed to 
procure. Walker put the amount at 90 tons (Walker to Newcastle, February 25, 1863, 
ibid.). Scharf, too, reported it as 90 tons (op. cit., p. 792). Both Wilkes and the 
American consul, Edward Trowbridge, set the figure higher. Wilkes said 160 tons 
( Wilkes to Walker, March 6, 1863, in O.R. Navies, I, 2, p. 115). Trowbridge men- 
tioned the amount as 100 tons (Edward Trowbridge to William H. Seward, February 
26, 1863, in Consular Despatches, Barbados, General Records of the Department of 
State, National Archives, Washington, D.C.; hereinafter cited as Consular Des- 
patches). 
18 Bridgetown West Indian, February 27, 1863 (copies, Library of —— Washing- 

ton, D.C.). After leaving Barbados, the “Florida” resumed her stalking of Union 
merchantmen, moving southward and eventually reaching the coast of Brazil, where 
she lay in wait for ships engaging in the China trade (see O.R. Navies, I, 2, pp. 643- 


650). Scharf (op. cit., p. 792) gives some information but contains many glaring 
errors. 
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Trowbridge. Upon hearing that a Confederate warship was being coaled, 
Trowbridge had bitterly protested such an act as an infringement of 
British-United States relations, for Downing Street had not accorded 
diplomatic recognition to the Confederacy. Walker, however, refused to 
heed the protest, stating that his government wished to treat the two 
belligerents as equals. To prove that he had followed the course laid 
down by Britain, Walker specifically pointed out that both the “Florida” 
and the U.S.S. “San Jacinto” (the latter having coaled on November 13, 
1862) were given aid because they had suffered the loss of their fuel as 
a result of storms.'® Although Trowbridge was unsuccessful in his battle 
to exclude the “Florida” from Carlisle Bay, he reported that he was 
able to persuade Walker to have her detained until 5:00 p.m. the follow- 
ing day, thereby affording the United States barque “Sarah A. Nickels” 
the opportunity to depart on February 24 so that she might continue her 
normal journey without molestation.” But on leaving the island the 
barque did not follow her intended course as the consul had stated that 
she would. Instead, she headed north in search of Admiral Wilkes’s West 
India Naval Squadron.” 

Having completed his dealings with Maffitt and Trowbridge, Walker 
wrote the Duke of Newcastle of his actions in dealing with those two 
officials, who represented rival governments. In addition, the Governor 
pointed out a procedure he had followed in regard to the “Florida” and 
the “San Jacinto,” that of informing neighboring British islands of the 
date of their fueling and the quantity taken on board. He was certain 
that such communications would better enable Her Majesty's colonial 
officials to pursue the course specified in Russell’s despatch.” In the 
future, Walker's procedure was to be adopted by the Colonial Office, as 
will be shown later. 

While the above events were taking place, Wilkes, already well known 
for his part in the “Trent” affair, was busily engaged in searching for 
the “Florida” and the “Alabama.” He believed that his failure to cap- 
ture them lay in his own lack of ships and in the ability of Confederate 


16 Trowbridge to Seward, February 24, 1863, in Consular Despatches. If Walker gave 
Trowbridge a more detailed account of his reasoning (such as explaining his action 
in terms of Russell’s instructions), the consul does not mention it in his despatch. 

17 Walker to Trowbridge, February 25, 1863, ibid. If Trowbridge believed that Walker 
was doing him a favor by allowing the “Florida” to be detained, he was wrong, for, 
according to another topic in Russell's despatch, opposing belligerent vessels were 
not to leave British ports other than at twenty-four hour intervals (see the document 
in Ord to Maffitt, in O.R. Navies, I, 2, p. 651). 

18 Trowbridge to Seward, February 26, 1863, in Consular Despatches. 

19 Walker to Newcastle, February 26, 1863, C.O., 28:196. 

% For an account of Wilkes’s activities in this theater of operations, see William W. 
Jeffries, “The Civil War Career of Charles Wilkes,” in Journal of Southern History, 
XI ( August, 1945), 324-348. A recent study ( Daniel Henderson, The Hidden Coasts; 
A Biography of Admiral Charles Wilkes [New York: William Sloane Associates, 
1953] ) is brief and vague in describing this phase of Wilkes’s life. 
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cruisers to acquire aid from neutral authorities. Wilkes was most violent 
in his condemnation of the British officials. Indeed, he had had serious 
altercations with two of them, Governors Charles John Bayley of New 
Providence and H. St. George Ord of Bermuda. But, late in February, 
events began to take a turn for the better. He had reason to believe that 
the “Alabama” was somewhere in the general vicinity of Martinique, and 
the reported plundering of the “Jacob Bell” on February 12 convinced 
him that the “Florida” was on its way to that island. Wilkes knew that 
the “Florida” was low on coal (refugees from the “Jacob Bell” had in- 
formed him of this) and that she could not obtain any at a British port 
because scarcely thirty days had elapsed since the cruiser refueled at 
Nassau. With this interesting intelligence in mind, the commander of the 
West India Squadron made ready for what he expected would be the 
capture or the destruction of the “Florida.” On February 25 he arrived at 
the Danish island of St. Thomas in his temporary flagship, the “Wachu- 
sett,” accompanied by the “Oneida.” Here he met the “Vanderbilt,” 
another of his warships.*! But Wilkes’s illusion of success did not last 
long, for the following day a barque (undoubtedly the “Sarah A. Nick- 
els”) late from Barbados arrived with the surprising information that the 
“Florida” had coaled at that island. To Wilkes the news that the Con- 
federate cruiser had been able to coal at a British port was incredible.” 

Knowing that he must act quickly, even though the “Wachusett” and 
the “Oneida” were in the midst of repairs, Wilkes decided to go on with- 
out them in the “Vanderbilt.” Accordingly, he set out at once for the 
coast of Puerto Rico, where he met the U.S.S. “Alabama.” Then, to- 
gether, the two vessels headed toward Barbados in great haste, inquiring 
for news of the “Florida” along the way at Guadeloupe, Dominica, and 
Martinique. Finally, on March 6, the “Vanderbilt” reached Barbados 
alone, the U.S.S. “Alabama” in the meantime having been despatched 
elsewhere to search for the “Florida” in the Leeward or Windward 
Islands. 

As soon as he reached port, Wilkes went immediately to Walker, 
charging the Barbadian official with having allowed the “Florida” to coal 
in violation of regulations, since she had been supplied at Nassau on 
January 26. Walker promptly informed Wilkes that he had received no 
communication regarding the coaling of the warship at Nassau. Even so, 
the Governor declared that he treated the incident solely under the 
“special permission” clause of Russell's despatch. This case, affirmed 


21 Wilkes to Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles, February 26, 1863, in O.R. Navies. 
I, 2, p. 105. 

22 Wilkes to Welles, March 7, 1868, ibid., pp. 114-115. 

23 This vessel is not to be confused with the C.S.S. “Alabama.” 

24 Wilkes to Welles, March 7, 1863, in O.R. Navies, I, 2, p. 114. 
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Walker, was merely treated as had been that of the “San Jacinto” the 
preceding November.* In reporting the interview to Secretary of the 
Navy Gideon Welles, Wilkes described Walker's responses as “cautious” 
and sometimes “confused.” Wilkes noted that when Walker was ques- 
tioned as to why he had not investigated the case of the “Florida” more 
thoroughly, the Governor stressed the fact that he had neither the duty 
nor the authority to make investigations. Wilkes likewise observed that 
all through the conversation the Governor appeared “nervous and un- 
easy.”** Although defending his action, Walker assured his visitor that 
the “Florida” would not be able to coal at another British port for a 
period of three months. Furthermore, Walker stated that in order to 
assure that Her Majesty’s policy would be effectively carried out, he had 
sent a circular letter to the neighboring British colonies informing them 
of the coaling at Barbados.”" In replying to Wilkes’s inquiry as to whether 
or not Nassau and Bermuda had been included in the range of his mes- 
sage, the Governor was forced to admit that they had not.* Becoming 
more and more argumentative as the discussion continued, Wilkes pro- 
ceeded to make some sarcastic remarks concerning what he called the 
“unfriendly character of . . . [Britain’s] neutral position as between an 
old Ally and a set of Pirates.” But despite all this Walker refused to dis- 
cuss general points of British foreign policy.” 

On terminating the interview Wilkes announced that during the after- 
noon he would write a formal letter to Walker, describing his position, 
and that he would expect a prompt answer. In this letter, Wilkes reiter- 
ated many of the statements that he had mentioned in his interview, 
making one additional charge regarding the quantity of coal allotted to 
the “Florida.” In accordance with Russell’s instructions that a belligerent 
ship could accept “so much coal only as may be sufficient to carry such 
vessel to the nearest port of her own country, or to some nearer destina- 
tion,” Wilkes contended that the fuel taken on by the “Florida” was an 
exorbitant amount. Walker answered Wilkes’s letter at 10:35 a.m. the 
following day. Perhaps he deliberately picked that time so that he would 
not have to correspond further with the commander of the West India 
Squadron, for that official was sailing at 11:00 a.m. In his reply he stated 
there was no need for him to answer the charges in Wilkes’s message 
since he had already done so the previous day.*! Their communications 
having been terminated, Wilkes sailed away in search of the “Florida.” 


23 Walker to Newcastle, March 7, 1863, C.O., 28:196. 

26 Wilkes to Welles, March 7, 1863, in O.R. Navies, I, 2, p. 114. 

27 Ibid., Walker to Newcastle, March 7, 1863, C.O., 28:196. 

28 Wilkes to Welles, March 7, 1863, in O.R. Navies, I, 2, p. 114. 

29 Walker to Newcastle, March 7, 1863, C.O., 28:196. 

30 Ibid., Wilkes to Walker, March 6, 1863, in O.R. Navies, I, 2, p- 116. 
31 [bid., Walker to Wilkes, March 7, 1863, p. 117. 
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Although the two men had parted, the controversy was not at an end, 
for both of them referred the matter to their respective home govern- 
ments. As has been related heretofore, Wilkes wrote a detailed report of 
the affair to Gideon Welles.*? On the same day that Wilkes took leave 
of Barbados, Walker notified the Duke of Newcastle of the naval offi- 
cer’s visit and reported that he had been openly insulted, as was the 
position of British neutrality.* 

After reading the correspondence from the Barbadian Governor, the 
Colonial Secretary requested that copies be transmitted to the Foreign 
Office.“ At the Foreign Office, Edmund Hammond, Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, studied the corespondence and then referred 
the matter to the Law Officers of the Crown, requesting that they hand 
down an opinion regarding the proceedings at Barbados. Following a 
review of the case, the Law Officers reported on April 18: “We are of 
[the] opinion that H.[is] E.[xcellency] the Gov.[ernor] of . . . [Barbados] 
does not appear to have been guilty of showing an undue partiality to 
the . . . [“Florida”] or to have committed any literal breach of H[er] 
M.’s[ajesty’s] regulations.” Although making this statement of general 
approval, they then proceeded to criticize Walker’s action on two ac- 
counts: (1) The Law Officers said that Walker should not have given 
Wilkes an explanation of his conduct; for, they argued, his words might 
be “disingenuously” used as the basis of an accusation. As a matter of 
fact, they felt that Wilkes had attempted to do just this when he asked 
Walker to write him a letter defending his position. (2) The Queen’s 
Lawyers also questioned the amount of coal allowed both the “San 
Jacinto” and the “Florida.” While they again expressed a belief in Walk- 
ers honest intention, it was their opinion that the quantity awarded in 
both cases exceeded the “letter and spirit” of Her Majesty’s regulation. 
The lawyers, however, were vague in setting forth what the proper 
action should have been.*® 

Later, after having read the opinion handed down by the Law Of- 
ficers, Newcastle wrote Secretary Hammond that he believed it to be 
“not so much a question of law, as a report upon the conduct of the 
Governor in carrying out his instructions.” In discussing the report at 
great length, the Colonial Secretary declared that he did not understand 
how the lawyers could conclude that Walker had talked too much since 
there was no indication in his despatch of how long he had conversed 
with Wilkes. Newcastle believed it “highly improbable” that a “cautious” 





32 In this message he voiced the opinion that Maffitt had presented Walker with a letter 
from Governor Bayley of Nassau, requesting that the “Florida” be allowed to coal 
in violation of Russell’s instructions. Wilkes stated that a member of the Council 
had informed him of the letter (ibid., p. 115). 

33 Walker to Newcastle, March 7, 1863, C.O., 28:196. 

34 Newcastle to Earl Russell, March [23?], 1863, ibid. 

35 Law Office to Foreign Office, April 18, 1863, ibid. 
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man like the Governor would say more than enough to make it clear to 
Wilkes, a United States official, that no distinction had been made be- 
tween the treatment of Union and Confederate vessels at Barbados.* 

Continuing to point out his opposition to the view handed down by 
the Law Officers, he indicated that there was no justification for censur- 
ing the Governor for the amount of coal he had permitted the “San 
Jacinto” and the “Florida” to load. Indeed, he said, the Law Officers did 
not even know the quantity granted to the Federal warship. Concern- 
ing the fuel granted to the “Florida,” Newcastle informed Hammond that 
he did not believe ninety tons to be an excessive amount. Although the 
Colonial Secretary did admit that, according to Russell’s orders, a belli- 
gerent vessel could receive only enough coal to reach her nearest home 
port or a “nearer destination,” he considered this to be merely a figura- 
tive statement, since, because of the Federal blockade, Confederate ships 
could not always reach their nearest home port. If a literal interpretation 
were followed, Newcastle stated, it would tend to discriminate against 
the vessels of the South.” 

The Colonial Secretary was especially perturbed over the Law Of- 
ficers’ opinion, inasmuch as he must relay its meaning not only to Walker 
but also to the other West Indian governors, because fundamental ques- 
tions were involved. He felt, moreover, that there was nothing in the 
lawyers’ report to show Walker his mistakes and how to correct them. He 
believed that two questions must be answered with clarity in order that 
the governors might know what procedure to follow in allowing fuel to 
the belligerent vessels: (1) Did they mean that Confederate vessels 
could receive only enough coal to reach the nearest Southern port, even 
though it be blockaded? (2) Did they believe that no ship claiming to 
be in distress should receive special aid without submitting to an investi- 
gation which would prove its need? In addition to defending Walker 
throughout his letter to Hammond, Newcastle commended the Gover- 
nor's action in notifying the other colonial officials about the coaling of 
the “Florida.” Such a procedure, he said, if observed by the other West 
Indian governors, might go a long way toward preserving amicable Brit- 
ish-Northern relations.* 

When Earl Russell was informed of Newcastle’s dissatisfaction with 
the Law Officers’ report, he had the case of the “Florida” re-submitted 
to them for further clarification. The Queen’s Lawyers thereupon 
brought forth a second report in which they dwelt almost entirely on the 
questions raised by Newcastle. With regard to the quantity of coal which 


36 Newcastle to Edmund Hammond, May 15, 1863, ibid., 28:197. 
37 Ibid. 


%8 Ibid. Newcastle relayed the contents of the Law Officers’ report to Walker; but he 
informed the governor that he did not agree with the opinion (Newcastle to Walker. 
May 15, 1868, ibid.). 

%® Russell to F. Rogers (Colonial Office), June 12, 1863, ibid. 
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should be allowed a belligerent vessel, they stated that a ship could ob- 4 


tain no more coal than would be required to reach its nearest home port, 


regardless of whether or not it be under blockade. Such a vessel, how- 


ever, might also obtain fuel if it were bound for a “nearer destination.” 
By “nearer destination,” they meant not an area of operations but some 
definite port. They believed that the “San Jacinto” and the “Florida” did 
not properly come under the “special permission” clause because the 
warships were merely involved in cruising operations. Concerning New- 
castle’s question of boarding a belligerent ship to investigate her need 
of fuel, the Law Officers stated that while this might be feasible, it 
would, undoubtedly, lead to charges of insult which might result in 
serious diplomatic controversies. In concluding their second report, they 
reaffirmed the opinion that Walker had talked too much to Wilkes.” 

Upon receiving the second opinion from the Law Officers, Newcastle 
disgustedly informed a member of his staff: “I suppose this must be 
enclosed and embodied in a. . . [circular] to the Gov. & perhaps... 
to the other W.[est] I.[ndian] Govs. But I do not see that it helps the 
Govs. out of their dilemma. The Gov. it appears is not to allow Belliger- 
ent Vessels to coal for a cruising destination. . . . This appears to me to 
be nearly . . . [equal] to saying that Federal Belligerents shall be sup- 
plied with coal & Confederates shall not.”*! 

On July 16 the Duke of Newcastle relayed the contents of the Law 
Officers’ second opinion to the governors of the West Indian colonies. In 
his message he also issued an order which provided that following the 
fueling of a belligerent warship, a circular letter should be sent to all the 
West Indian colonies stating “the name of the vessel, its alleged destina- 
tion and the date of receiving the coal and the amount allowed to be 
placed on board.” Such a practice, he stated, would go a long way toward 
keeping down such controversies as had arisen at Barbados. 


40 Law Office to Russell, June 8, 1863, ibid. The British government reaffirmed the 
exact words of Russell’s instructions in 1870, 1875, and 1898, but in 1904 the words 
“nearer destination” were changed to read “nearer neutral destination” (John B. 
Moore, ed., A Digest of International Law (7 vols. and index; Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1906], VII, 948). 

41 Newcastle to Rogers, June 13, 1863, C.O. The previous day Newcastle had been 
informed that Russell felt the second opinion expressed by the Law Officers was 
“reasonable” (Russell to Rogers, June 13, 1863, ibid.) Newcastle wrote Hammond 
a brief acknowledgment of having received the second report. The message bore no 
comment regarding the Colonial Secretary’s reaction to it (Newcastle to Hammond, 
June 25, 1863, ibid. ). 

42 “Circular to all Governors of the W. I. Colonies,” July 14, 1863, ibid. The Duke of 
Newcastle’s political sympathies are not known to the author, although an interesting 
anecdote about him may be of some significance. In 1860 Seward told Newcastle 
that a sectional quarrel in America might be averted by provoking a war with Great 
Britain. Ambassador Charles Francis Adams regarded this as merely a “bad joke,” 
although, he said: “The Duke has, however, succeeded in making everybody in 

authority . . . believe it” (quoted in E. D. Adams, Great Britain and the American 

Civil War (2 vols.; New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1925], I, 114, 227-228). 
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In stating their opinion, the Queen’s Lawyers were upholding a literal 
interpretation of Earl Russell’s instructions. It seems probable, however, 
that there were other factors which also influenced their opinion. At this 
time, the British government was becoming aware of the fact that pre- 
cedents involving neutral aid to belligerents might at some future date 
be used against her supremacy of the seas.** Not only would the building 
and outfitting of such vessels as the “Florida” and the “Alabama” justify 
an analogous act by an enemy of Britain, but so would the use of her 
islands as cruising stations for foreign warships. 

The Law Officers had shown concern that great caution be exercised 
by colonial officials lest the belligerents be given grounds for complaint. 
This was very likely a reflection of Downing Street's increasing worry 
over the deterioration of Anglo-Northern relations resulting from the dep- 
rédations of the British-built “Florida” and “Alabama” and the aid that 
Southern vessels were allegedly receiving at British West Indian ports. 
An indication that these factors were in the minds of the lawyers can be 
found in the statement of Sir Roundell Palmer, the Solicitor General, 
who said that the Law Officers always based their opinions on current 
governmental policy in addition to the law.“ Proof of the London gov- 
ernment’s change in policy, resulting from the increasing tension between 
Britain and the North, is to be seen in the British seizure of the “Alex- 
andra,” another vessel built for the Confederacy. Despite a lack of evi- 
dence upon her ultimate destination, the authorities had acted because 
of the rising tide of protest from Washington.® 

That the protest was real, and that the “Florida” incident added to it 
appears evident from the following facts. In early 1863 Ambassador 
Charles Francis Adams was constantly harassing the British concerning 


43 For a discussion of this question, see the following articles: James P. Baxter, 3rd, 
“Some British Opinions as to Neutral Rights, 1861-1865,” in American Journal of 
International Law, XXIII (1929), 517-537, and “The British Government and Neu- 
tral Rights, 1861-1865,” in American Historical Review, XXXIV (October, 1928), 
9-29; F. L. Owsley, “America and the Freedom of the Seas, 1861-1865,” in Essays 
in Honor of William E. Dodd ( Avery Craven, ed.; Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1935), pp. 194-256. Professor Owsley argues cogently that the British were 
glad to see the United States favor the restriction of neutral rights, although they 
frequently opposed Northern methods in this matter. 

44 Sir Roundell Palmer, Memorials (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1896-1898), II, 
379. Palmer described his colleagues in the Law Office as being conservative men 
with long experience in the field of law. Their methods in handling cases resulting 
from the American Civil War tend to illustrate this. They preferred that their de- 
cisions be handed down by all as a group rather than by one lawyer. The Officers 
disliked to answer specific questions. They asked, instead, that all papers relating to 
the general issue be brought before them. Frequently they would call for still 
further materials relating to the problem. As a result of this procedure, cases were 
usually handed down slowly, but the lawyers believed that their method was worth- 
while considering the tense state of British-United States relations throughout much 
of the war (ibid., pp. 378-380). ; 

© Thomas A. Bailey, A Diplomatic History of the American People (4th ed.; New 

York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950), p. 372. 
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the havoc wrought by the Confederate commerce-raiders.“ March 
brought events which showed the growing concern of the Lincoln gov- 
ernment. After hearing of the destruction of the “Jacob Bell” by the 
“Florida,” Seward informed Adams that many people felt that if Britain 
did not tighten her neutrality, it might become necessary to issue letters 
of marque to safeguard the shipping interests of the United States.“ 
This was more than an idle statement, for at that time Congress passed 
an act giving the President authority to commission Northern ships as 
privateers. Since the South possessed no merchant vessels which could 
fall prey to such ships, Russell informed the British Minister to the 
United States, Lord Lyons, that he believed it possible that the North 
was forging a weapon to use against England. 

The mounting tension was further heightened when news reached 
Washington of Wilkes’s charge that the “Florida” had been allowed to 
fuel at Barbados in violation of Russell’s order. This reaction in Wash- 
ington was strongly evidenced by Seward in a letter to Adams in which 
he stated what he affirmed to be Lincoln’s vituperative view of the Brit- 
ish position: “The President is unable to see in this transaction anything 
different from a case of open piracy rendered through the mistaken 
toleration of the authorities. What can be foreseen is, that if the practice 
shall be suffered to continue, it cannot fail to acquire such remedies as 
the United States shall have the ability and the lawful right to adopt, 
even if such remedies should unavoidably prove injurious to the commerce 
of friendly nations, or to the harmony between two countries, so eminently 
to be desired.” 

The existing tension remained unabated in April; and while the exact 
state of affairs in that month could not have influenced the Law Of- 
ficers’ first decision regarding the “Florida,” the evidence was before 
them when they handed down their second report. On April 10 Seward 
had notified Adams to inform the British that Washington was “at the 
end of its peaceful resources.” The nervous Lyons sensed the possible 
nearness of hostilities when he reported to Russell on April 13: “I think 
the state of things here, as far as peace . . . is concerned, more alarming 
than it has been since the “Trent” affair. . . . 1 would rather the quarrel 
came, if come it must, upon some better ground for us than the question 
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46 Ambassador Adams’ efforts are discussed in James Ford Rhodes, History of the 
United States . . . (9 vols.; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898-1928), IV, 362-372. 

47 Frederic Bancroft, The Life of William H. Seward (2 vols.; New York & London: 
Harpers & Bros., 1900), II, 386 (the date of the despatch is not given). 

48 Thomas W. L. Newton, Lord Lyons; A Record of British Diplomacy (2 vols.; New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1913), I, 98-99 (despatch of March 14, 1863). 

49 Seward to Charles Francis Adams, March 23, 1863, in House Executive Documents, 
38 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 1, Pt. 1, p. 177. 

5° Bancroft, op. cit., II, 390. 
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of the ships fitted out for the Confederates.”*' But before the Foreign 
Office received this news, the government, backed by the opinion of the 
Law Office, seized the “Alexandra.” 

The controversy over the coaling of the “Florida” was only one of 
several reasons for the show of ill feeling on the part of the United States 
toward Britain in 1863. Placed in a framework of existing poor relations, 
however, its importance tended to take on added meaning. To arrest 
this alarming trend in her relations with the North, the London govern- 
ment began to strive for a policy of rigorous neutrality. The facts of the 
seizure of the “Alexandra,” the case of the “Florida,” the adoption of a 
policy for reporting on aid given to the belligerent vessels, and the order 
to hold the Laird rams (the last coming in September) indicate that 
Her Majesty's officials were willing to pursue such a policy with expedi- 
ency as well as law. 


51 Quoted in Newton, op. cit., I, 101; also quoted in Bailey, op. cit., p. 372. 








WORDS AND MUSIC BY ROBERT E. LEE 


A recent issue of the Alumni Magazine of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity reveals that in about 1866 while he was the President of Washing- 





ton College, Robert E. Lee wrote the words and music of a light-hearted 
song called “What Do They Do at the Springs?”, here reprinted in part. 


Pray, what do they do at the Springs, 
The question is easy to ask, 
But to answer it fully, my dear, 
Is rather a difficult task. 
But yet in a bantering way 
The magpie or mockingbird sings— 
I'll venture a bit of a song 
To tell what they do at the Springs. 


Imprimis, my dear, they drink 
The water so sparkling and clear, 
Yet the flavor is none the best, 
And the odor’s exceedingly clear. 
The fluid is mingled you know, 
With wholesome medicinal things— 
So they drink and they drink and they drink, 
And that’s what they do at the Springs. 


At mornings they early do gather 

At the wells and speak of the news. 
The men talk of girls and of horses 

And the ladies of bonnets and shoes. 
You hear them as they busily prattle 

Of scandal and various things. 
O! they tattle, they tattle, and tattle 

And that’s what they do at the Springs. 





They stroll in the beautiful walks 
Or talk in the shade of the trees, 

And many a word there is whispered 
That's never told to the breeze. 

And hands are comingled with hands 
Despite the conjugal rings, 

Then they flirt and they flirt and they flirt, 
And that’s what they do at the Springs. 






From the Richmond News Leader, January 2, 1958. 
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Welshmen 
in the Union Armies 


ALAN CONWAY 


THE NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS arriving in the United States from Wales 
during the course of the nineteenth century was very small in comparison 
with the number arriving from such countries as Ireland, Germany, Scan- 
dinavia, or England itself. Although many may have been included in the 
more general figures for Great Britain, the total number, at best, is in the 
region of 120,000. One estimate places the total number arriving between 
1820 and 1950 at little more than 89,000.' This is not too surprising in 
that the population of Wales in 1821 was 789,271? and did not rise above 
2,012,917 by 1901. According to the Eighth Census of the United States, 
only 7935 immigrants from Wales entered the United States between 
1820 and 1860. In the same Census, 45,768 are listed as born in Wales.’ 
Robert Ernst, on the other hand, using the “Annual Reports of the Com- 
missioners of Emigration of the State of New York,” places the number 
of Welsh entering the country between 1847 and 1860 at 17,276. What 
is more important for present purposes, however, is the fact that almost 
90 per cent of the total number of foreign-born Welsh in the United 
States in 1860 were living in the Northern states, the major concentrations 
being in Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Iowa; 
these states alone contained 84.4 per cent of the total foreign-born Welsh 
in the United States and 95 per cent of all foreign-born Welsh in the 
Northern states. In comparison, only 2.1 per cent of foreign-born Welsh 
in the United States were living in the states which were to form the Con- 


1 F, J. Brown and J. S. Roucek, One America (New York: Prentice Hall, 1952), Ap- 
pendix 1, pp. 663-665. 

2 Abstract of Census, 1821. 

3 Abstract of Census, 1901. 

* Robert Ernst, Immigrant Life in New York City, 1825-1863 (New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1949), p. 188, Appendix 9. 
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federacy.5 It is not surprising, therefore, that the great majority of Welsh- 
men served with the Union armies and that all the following letters, 
taken from the Welsh press and from a contemporary manuscript, are 
from soldiers in those armies. In addition, the Nonconformist Welsh, 
who made up the bulk of the emigration to the United States, felt 
strongly on the question of slavery and saw in the struggle with the South 
something of a religious crusade. A striking instance of the strength of 
this feeling was the violent condemnation of the Reverend Samuel Rob- 
erts of Llanbrynmair, who in 1856 and 1857 attempted to establish a 
Welsh settlement in Tennessee and was believed by many in Wales to be 
a supporter of the South and of slavery.® 

The writers of the following letters were, for the most part, ordinary 
soldiers trying to convey to their families and friends something of their 
experiences in the war. The fear of death, the pride in victory, the long- 
ing for peace, the resentment against suspected traitors, the tendency to 
telescope events, the lapses of memory, the shocking disregard for “se- 
curity” are all revealed in full measure. On occasion the emotionalism and 
religious mysticism of the Celt comes through in flowery prose. Through- 
out, there is little trace of humour or of the ridiculous. The war was a 
serious matter to the Welsh soldier.’ 

The number of Welsh was not such as to render possible the formation 
of purely Welsh regiments. The attempt to form one in Luzerne County, 
Pennsylvania, despite an initial subscription list numbering 1800, seem- 
ingly came to nought.* The most which could be achieved was the forma- 
tion of Welsh companies, such as Company E of the 97th New York Regi- 
ment® and Company G of the 77th Pennsylvania Regiment.’ On the 
whole, therefore, the Welsh are found as individuals or as small groups 
within the state regiments, some still persisting in speaking Welsh, much 
to the bewilderment of their comrades."' One such individual Welshman 
was with the Second Vermont Regiment at the first Battle of Bull Run. 


5 Eighth Census of the U.S.A., 1860. 

6 Glanmor Williams, Samuel Roberts, Llanbrynmair (Cardiff: University of Wales 
Press, 1950). 

7 Y Gwladgarwr (The Patriot), from which a major portion of the letters have been 
taken, reflected the keen interest taken in Wales as to the events of the Civil War. 
This weekly newspaper throughout the war carried as its leading column, “Y Rhyfel 
yn America” (The War in America), containing material often drawn from the 
Welsh New York paper Y Drych. In circulation it was second only to Y Herald 
Cymreig. 

8 Miner's journal, Pottsville, Pa.1] November 9, 1861. 

® Ella Lonn, Foreigners in the Union Army and Navy (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1951), p. 139. 

10 Frederick L. Hitchcock, History of Scranton and its People (New York: Lewis His- 
torical Publishing Co., 1914), I, 377. Carbondale Advance, November 9, 1861. 

11 Record of the Times (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.], November 6, 27, 1861. 
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Writing from Bush Hill, Virginia, on July 29, 1861, he gives a clear pic- 
ture of the rawness of the troops and the inexperience of the officers 
which resulted in the fiasco of this initial encounter. 


.... I have come through many events since I saw you in F-. It is true that 
I was a soldier then but in name only; now I know from experience what war 
and fighting really are. . . . I will give you a little of the story of the great 
battle in Bull’s Run [sic] or rather a little of my own experiences in that terri- 
ble battle. We were encamped in this place approximately four miles below 
Alexandria, Virginia when we were ordered to take enough food for three days 
in our knapsacks and to prepare to advance. So we set out on the 16th of this 
month and when we were a few miles below Fairfax our leader led us against 
the enemy. . . . We took many prisoners that day. We ate our supper in the 
enemy’s camp . . . coffee, bread and flour and some of the soldiers went for- 
aging and brought in six cows which were killed for their meat. The next day 
we set out for Centreville and stayed there until Saturday 20th. . . . The follow- 
ing morning the order was given for the whole army to advance toward Ma- 
nassas Junction. We left Centreville about two o'clock in the morning and we 
had fifteen miles to march. Having gone half this distance we rested for some 
hours. By about noon we were in sight of the battlefield where the battle had 
been going on since about 7 a.m. We saw a part of the enemy forces coming 
from Manassas Junction towards Bull’s Run and we had to split up to engage 
them and that at the double, with the result that many fell to the ground in a 
faint. The enemy got in front of us just the same and those of us who had any 
strength left headed for the battlefield. We had killed ourselves with running 
and there was scarcely half the army on the field, for which you can blame the 
officers. What sense was there in sending an army into battle having run eight 
miles on the way and with the strongest collapsing in the heat from sunstroke? 
I am sure that we would have won the battle if only the officers had known 
their job; the soldiers had plenty of courage but no leadership. 

We went on to the field of battle about two o'clock in the afternoon. I cannot 
describe my feelings at seeing those wounded and in agony. Some were 
wounded in the head, others in the arms and legs and lay moaning on the 
ground. It was no shame that the strongest flinched at such sights. I was very 
afraid and was shaking all over for about ten minutes but after that my fear 
left me, for I felt an extraordinary trust in the One who can save us from the 
arrow that flyeth by day and I felt sure that He would watch over me. Our 
captain ordered us to advance and five of us went forward to engage the enemy 
pickets and we were there about two hours. It was a terrible situation. We had 
no water and our thirst was so acute that I had to drink water that was red 
with men’s blood. It was either that or collapsing completely. One of us was 
shot which left only four and we went on fighting until our guns were too hot 
to hold. Then I looked round only to find that the greater part of our army had 
left the field and that the enemy were bearing down upon us. So we threw 
down our arms and made the best use of our feet. It was every man for him- 
self and I did not rejoin my regiment until nightfall when I was getting ready 
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to sleep out in the woods. . . . We pushed on without stopping until we reached 
Alexandria and some went on to Washington. We had marched about 60 miles 
without food or sleep and I was tired indeed when we reached Alexandria on 
Monday morning. I do not know the extent of our losses but I fear it is over a 
thousand between those killed, wounded or captured. The enemy's losses are 
as much if not more and we took 200 prisoners with us into Alexandria. . . . 
Griffith Williams’? 








The shock to Northern morale of Bull Run brought George B. McClel- 
lan, the Hamlet of the Civil War, to the forefront with the men and the 
equipment to build up the magnificent Army of the Potomac. His in- 
ability to bring himself to the sticking point brought demands for his re- 
moval from civilians impatient for results, but with his own troops “Little 
Mac” remained for long an idol. E. L. Hughes of the 30th New York 
Regiment, writing from Camp Keys on November 11, 1861, maintained 
that the army’s faith in McClellan would soon be justified. 























. . . L expect that you have all read about our movements from Arlington to 
this place which is Munson’s Hill. When we set out we were all expecting hard 
fighting but we were disappointed. It is likely that the enemy heard of our 
advance and when we got here, there was not one “secesh” to be seen. They 
had fled for their lives but their evacuation was not complete and we found 
an old stove pipe mounted on the wheels of an old waggon . . . possibly they 
thought that they would frighten us with smoke! 

No particular engagement has taken place in these parts since the one at 
Leesburg where our men retreated with great loss. This is not to be wondered 
at as there were only about 1800 of them against 10,000 of the enemy. Our 
men fought with great valour and showed that Southern chivalry was not pre- 
pared to meet us on equal terms. The main interest is now centred on the ac- 
tivities of the fleet and probably when these actions have been completed all 
sections of the army will be on the banks of the Potomac and a general attack 
will be launched between here and Richmond. Doubtless some special ma- 
noeuvre will take place in this area soon and when the time comes you can be 
sure that it will be one of the hardest fought battles ever. I have not the slight- 
est doubt that the enemy will do their best to withstand this attack or even 
counterattack, because everything will depend upon the outcome, and once 
Richmond is in our hands, it is goodbye to the Southern system; their strength 
will be broken and destruction without bound will sweep over Africa. All the 
men have complete faith in McClellan and I am absolutely certain that not one 
of us will be disappointed. He is a man and although of small build, of ex- 
ceptional mental ability. According to the newspapers there is a lot of com- 
plaining that the army has made no direct advance . . . they do not know what 
they are talking about. The army and its General have accomplished miracles 
and in due course the fruits of their labours will be evident. There is no doubt 
at all in whose favour the scales are weighted. It is impossible for the South to 
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withstand the North on strength alone and when we consider the right princi- 
ples in this struggle, the South has only pride and vanity, 


For right is right since God is God, 
And right the day must win, 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 

To falter would be sin.'* 


Welshmen in the Union Armies 


Hughes's optimism was echoed by “Ff,” writing from the same camp on 
Thanksgiving Day, who, in his self-assumed role of poet and philosopher 
for the day, adds to the “All quiet along the Potomac” theme, but also 
stresses the fact that they are on the eve of great achievements. 


This was a day of unusual peace along the whole line on the banks of the 
Potomac. Guns gave place to more serious work and that was to surrender 
before the Throne of the Almighty, He who guides all struggles and is the 
Creator of all nations. This was a day of thanksgiving in the midst of national 
strife such as never before was seen; strife born from wrong and sustained by 
falsehood and oppression. In the midst of battle, my mind went back to my 
home, where in warm, sheltered places there is joy, plenty and peace with no 
cause to fear the battle nor the bayonet nor the roar of the cannon. I could not 
but help studying the faces I saw today. I do not claim to be a philosopher but 
I am sure that the face mirrors the soul. I saw one middle-aged soldier who 
looked very strong but his eyes showed deep meditation. His thoughts were un- 
doubtedly on his happy home with his wife and children, the jewels of his 
heart. There was another young and sprightly man who seemed happy, yet, 
looking into his eyes, it was plain to see that his heart was in a more holy place 
than the field of battle and it was not merely the empty echo of the old song 
“The girl I left behind me.” I met one man who had left a happy home and 
today he was very sad, indeed a tear was wet upon his cheek . . . I hope that 
you do not think that tears show lack of courage for who was braver than our 
Holy Saviour . . . Jesus wept . . . and as the English poet sang so sweetly, 


Go stand and look at the foremost rank, 
In danger’s dark career, 

Be sure the hand most daring there, 
Has wiped away a tear. 


But I have no time to lecture on human nature for the distant sound of the 
cannon reminds me that I am in a warmer place than the philosopher's chair. 

. . . There is much anxious expectation for news of the fleet. I spoke with a 
cavalryman, recently returned from Washington, and he told me that news had 
arrived of the capture of Savannah. If that is true it is excellent work. If they 
could only recapture New Orleans the power of the “secesh” would be almost 
destroyed. There is much grumbling in the country because of the slowness of 
the Army of the Potomac but, dear reader, be patient. Soon you will have news 
that will delight your ears. All the tremendous preparations will bear fruit a 
hundredfold, the banners of freedom and righteoysness will wave victoriously 


13 Ibid., December 28, 1861. 
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and the power of the “secesh” will lie in the dust at our feet. I do not under- 
estimate the determination of our enemies for undoubtedly they will do their 
best to hold their ground but time will show the uselessness of their efforts. 
Each day brings the armies closer together and, sooner than you expect, the 
cloud will burst spreading destruction in every direction. The future campaign 
will be a frightful one but you can put your faith in our General and in our 
men. 

The flag that our fathers died nobly to save, 

Shall never go down on liberty’s grave, 

Still free and unfettered our eagle will soar, 

Till the reign of oppression forever is o'er." 


The prolongation of McClellan’s Fabian tactics, strategically correct 
but apparently fruitless, brought a mounting chorus of demands for an 
advance against Richmond. Given the alternative of a frontal attack on 
Richmond or a flanking attack by the York peninsula, McClellan chose 
the latter, although handicapped by a division of command and a reduc- 
tion in authority. The failure of this campaign, despite the brilliance of 
the Seven Days’ retreat, diminished considerably the reputation of Mc- 
Clellan, although his stock remained high within the army. In two letters 
from City Point and Harrison’s Landing on July 4 and 6, 1862, a 
volunteer on hospital service gives a vivid picture of the retreat and the 
increasing despair and disillusionment. 


.. . The change in our comparatively peaceful condition occurred on Thurs- 
day, 26th of last month, on which day we received orders to move our camp 
across the Chickahominy, ours being the only corps (Porter's) that had not 
already done so. Towards evening when everything was ready for a move (our 
sick already having been sent away in ambulances) we heard sudden, heavy 
musketry and cannon firing, and the order soon came for us to leave knapsacks 
and go at once to the scene of the conflict; when we got there it was nearly 
dark and the firing had ceased. We then heard that the retreat of that portion 
of the army was intended as a trap for the enemy, of which we were to be the 
bait, we having to turn and fight them whenever they overtook us. We lay on 
our arms that night until two o'clock in the morning, when we marched back 
to camp, got our knapsacks and continued the retreat. You may know how 
near the enemy were to us, from the fact that at five they had possession of 
our camp, everything left having been destroyed before we departed. The stuff 
abandoned by the whole division there amounted to thousands of dollars, 
but it was better to destroy it than to allow the enemy to get it. Well I must say 
with heavy hearts we marched along till noon, when we came to what was 
thought to be a favourable place for battle, so the division was drawn up in 
line with our regiment and the 10th N.Y. in advance. Skirmishers were thrown 
out and as firing soon commenced we knew that the enemy were advancing. 


14 Ibid., January 11, 1862. 
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The surgeon’s party had chosen what we thought was a comparatively safe 
place for the operations, but it soon turned out to be just the opposite, as the 
enemy commenced with artillery, and we were exactly in their range. We then 
made tracks for a house a little further back, and hoisted our red flag but soon 
found out that one place was as safe as another, for the enemy appeared to aim 
for the hospital. At this second place, while I was assisting the surgeon to 
amputate an arm, a shell struck close beside us, and killed and wounded a 
number who were standing by. How I escaped then and several times after- 
wards during the day, I cannot imagine. To hear the trail of shot around us you 
would have thought that scarcely a bird could escape. Pretty soon by the mus- 
ketry we knew that our own fellows were hard at it and soon they began to 
come in wounded in every conceivable manner. The cry “There come some 
more Zouaves” was so often repeated while we were at work, that I knew that 
the poor fellows were being terribly cut up. Soon the hospital presented such a 
sight as would sicken the strongest heart. Men that I had been with so long, 
many of whom I had learned to regard as dear friends, lay around, some in the 
agonies of death—others dreadfully mutilated—and was proud to compare the 
manner in which our own brave boys bore their sufferings with those of other 
regiments. You could scarcely hear a murmur from the 5th boys. One poor 
fellow with a mortal wound, grasped my hand and said with a smile, “S-, I’m 
dying but ’tis in a good cause.” and I need not tell you that I did everything 
that lay in my power for them all. After a while when the immense numbers of 
the enemy had driven our troops back, who had to move again through a cross 
artillery fire, we there remained until near dark, when our regiment was re- 
lieved from the front, after losing more than 200 men, more than one third of 
the number engaged. Of these 50 were killed outright and a number of the 
wounded have since died. . . . We have been retreating since the fight; and 
here we are thirty miles from Richmond instead of five. During the whole 
week we have had but two days rations and but very few hours sleep and at 
this time a more reduced set of men you cannot imagine. Our sufferings have 
been intense, but still you cannot hear any grumbling. It is still told us that all 
has been strategy and that the rebels are coming into our trap. God grant that 
this may be the case. To-day . . . for the first time since the fight we are out 
of reach of the enemy’s shells . . . there is now some prospect of our having 
rest and rations. . . . 

6 July. ... We plodded on as fast as we could; our speed of course being 
increased by the knowledge that behind us were ten times our number of 
rebels. About midday we filed off into a wheat field, where we were again 
drawn up in order of battle. Here, although the rain was still pouring, many 
of us, myself among the number, were so exhausted as to lie down and go to 
sleep in the soft mud. . . . By this time we were getting very much disheart- 
ened and were beginning to doubt the reports of the retreat being a “strategical 
movement”; however, we were sure of one thing, wherever our troops had 
turned and given the enemy battle we had utterly routed them, though we had, 
unaccountably, always given up the ground so gained a little time afterwards. 


-. . Nearly the whole of the regiment is on the sick list and I am constantly 
employed. 
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Sometimes the future as regards this horrible war looks very dark and dreary. 
As I looked the other day upon the immense columns of troops advancing 
against each other, and heard the wild battle cries, I could not help asking my- 
self the question, Can it be possible that we were once fellow countrymen and 
friends? . . . I am afraid that the recent successes (if successes they have been) 
will stimulate the rebels to tremendous exertions and render the task of putting 
down the rebellion, an extremely difficult one. I trust that the call for 300,000 
troops will be cheerfully and quickly responded to. No man who can possibly 
get away should hesitate in the present crisis. . . for on immediate action our 
fate as a nation, in my opinion, depends. Once let the Southern Confederacy be 
recognised by the European powers, and (much as one may despise them for 
their ill-timed interference) our task is ten times a more difficult one. . . .45 


The appointment of Halleck as General in Chief did little to improve 
the situation from the Northern point of view, and the defeat of Pope at 
the second Battle of Bull Run in August, 1862, sent Southern spirits 
soaring. The recall of McClellan, on verbal instructions from Lincoln, was 
welcomed by the Army of the Potomac, and its swift reorganization saved 
the Union at Antietam in mid-September from the threat of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. McClellan’s failure, however, to press home his advan- 
tage and thereby prevent Lee from getting between him and Richmond, 
resulted in his dismissal as a sop to public opinion in the North, and his 
replacement by Ambrose E. Burnside, socially an asset but militarily in- 
ept. The demand for an advance on Richmond had to be met, and on 
December 13, 1862, Burnside with over 100,000 men met disaster at the 
hands of Robert E. Lee and Thomas J. Jackson on the bloody field of 
Fredericksburg. A week earlier, in camp near Fredericksburg, John W. 
Rowlands paused to take personal stock of the war. 


. . » The tragedy of the battlefield is enough to shock the bravest and un- 
thinking mind. . . . It worries me that I serve Death by killing the secessionists 
of Jeff. Davis... . 

It is Sunday to-day. You are free to go to any place of worship, but here Sun- 
day is like any other day. How glad I would be to enter into God’s House to- 
day but I have one true friend—the Welsh Bible. I read it every day and medi- 


tate each night. Do you think that it is a reflection on the courage of a soldier 
to read the Word of God?16 


On the day of the battle, however, his compatriot, Enoch Jones, had 
little time for anything but the business of fighting an engagement which 
was being badly mishandled. Writing from a hospital on the Rappahan- 
nock on December 14, he describes the course of events: 


15 The Cardiff and Merthyr Guardian, August 9, 23, 1863; originals in English. 
16 Y Gwladgarwr, February 7, 1863. 
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. . . We had not been able to sleep for two nights because of the cold and 
the frozen ground. The whole of the 12th was spent in trying to get our men 
in position as near to the enemy as possible. They had taken up their positions 
along the railway and were hidden in the woods out of sight, although their 
outposts and ours were in sight of each other across a ploughed field. There 
were about 700 yards between them but no shots were exchanged. We slept 
the same way that night again and a cold night it was too. We were ready by 
about 5 o'clock Saturday morning. Our main body was advanced to the posi- 
tions occupied by their outposts the previous day and as soon as they saw us 
advancing they opened fire on us with grapeshot. We got to within 500 yards 
of them and then lay down. Two from my regiment were killed and four 
wounded. We lay in the mud for the sun had risen quite warmly and had 
melted the frost so that where we were lying it was very muddy. We lay there 
until 2 o’clock in the afternoon and then advanced on the woods in two lines. 
Then our Captain, Gibbon, made a tragic mistake. We were ordered to advance 
to within a few feet of the woods before opening fire. This we did, going for- 
ward in face of a deadly fire from the enemy. We gained the positions ordered 
and opened fire but the enemy were out of sight in the trees at the side of the 
railway while we were completely exposed not eighty feet away. We had not 
been there ten minutes before my company was a shambles. As no support 
was forthcoming and as we ran out of ammunition, we had to retreat, six of my 
company being dead and fifteen wounded. My orderly sergeant was shot in 
the chest and died. Tom Evans died from a wound in the side together with 
twenty one of the thirty two who had gone in with me. I was shot in the knee 
but the ball went right through and although it is painful I can walk with a 
stick. The major, two captains and three officers of lower rank (myself ex- 
cluded) are in one tent with some straw but good care is being taken of us. 
They have just taken out a barrelful of arms and legs, that have been cut off, 
to be buried. This place is full of wounded and the ground is covered with 
them, . . . some crying out in pain. The regiment has suffered badly. We are 
on the north side of the river and have a full view of the battlefield. Our army 
has paid a heavy price and has not gained an inch of ground despite the heavy 
fighting. The mistake was to throw us against such fire instead of allowing us 
to get into the woods and drive the enemy out or at least to attempt it. The 
result is that our forces are on the same ground as they were yesterday. There 
has been little fighting today except some shooting between the outposts. 

Monday. December 15th. It is a lovely day, with no fighting and we can 
see the enemy clearly from here. It is not freezing these nights which is just as 
well, otherwise the wounded who have to lie out in the open would freeze to 
death. Ten men died of their wounds last night. They have just carried out 
another tub of arms and legs which were cut off last night. . . .17 


The transfer of Henry W. Halleck to Washington had the one good 
effect of leaving Ulysses S. Grant in charge of the Armies of the Missis- 
sippi and the Tennessee, with Don Carlos Buell in command of the Army 


1 Tbid., January 17, 1863. 
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of the Ohio. The latter was opposed by Braxton Bragg, who upset the 
Union plan of driving through Tennessee by striking northwards across 
Kentucky to the Ohio with Buell in hot pursuit. They finally met near 
Perryville, Kentucky, in October, 1862, but after a sharp engagement, 
Bragg escaped to Murfreesboro. The result of this battle proved unsatis- 
factory to both Halleck and Lincoln, and Buell was replaced by William 
S. Rosecrans from Grant's staff. Bragg wintered at Murfreesboro and 
Rosecrans at Nashville, but once again demands for action from both 
Washington and Richmond brought them together in the savage en- 
counter at Stone River (December 3l-January 2). Richard Rowlands, 
writing from Murfreesboro on April 7, 1863, gives a graphic picture of 
the struggle which forced Bragg to fall back, defeated, upon Tullahoma. 


. . . I enlisted in August 1862 and since then I have been in two heavy 
battles, the first of which was the battle of Perryville, Kentucky on 8 Novem- 
ber. There were about 6000 men killed and wounded but I came out safe and 
sound but the bloodiest battle of all was that of Stone River on whose banks 
I am now writing this letter. Some call it the battle of Murfreesboro. . . . There 
were about 46,000 of us and the enemy numbered about 60,000. On 30 De- 
cember, our army came within a mile of the enemy. Many were killed that day 
but it was child’s play in comparison with the slaughter of 31 December. We 
lay down that night on the wet ground about 100 yards from the enemy. The 
night was comparatively quiet except for a little firing between the pickets 
but before daybreak we heard the sound of cannons on both sides and the 
balls whistling about us . . . the batteries were in the rear of both sides so that 
we were in the middle of two bombardments. Sometimes a shell would burst 
in the middle of us causing men, horses and guns to be thrown into a heap. 
About 8 o'clock in the morning we saw the enemy advancing in three columns 
on a 200 yards front. Their appearance was splendid with guns and swords 
glinting in their hands. We lay prone watching them like a lion watches its 
prey and waiting for our Colonel to give the order to fire. They came to within 
100 yards of us and then we got the command to fire. We rose like a cloud and 
I have never heard such a hail of fire before or since. We broke great gaps in 
their ranks and they strove to re-form before advancing once again but we had 
reloaded and opened fire again with the same effect. They retreated to the 
woods for a short while and then reappeared in the same fashion only to be 
driven back leaving hundreds lying on the ground. In much the same way we 
were engaged for seven (?) days until we had completely beaten them. There 
were about 26,000 killed and wounded in this battle.1® 


Meanwhile, Grant had soundly beaten’ Earl Van Dorn and Sterling 
Price at the Battle of Corinth in October, 1862, although the account of 
the battle given by Benjamin Thomas of the Seventh Iowa Regiment, 


18 Yr Herald Cymraeg, May 16, 1863. The Welsh Herald, as it is translated, was founded 
in 1855 at Caernarvon and is still published. 
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written from Rienzi, Mississippi, on October 16, gives the impression that 
the result was in doubt for some time, and his concluding words reflect 
a certain war-weariness which he undoubtedly shared with many others. 


. . . I have sent you the history of each battle that I have fought in until 
the last one and that was fought on 3rd and 4th of this month at Corinth. I will 
give you a short account of the situation before the battle so that you will 
understand our position. After the battle at Pittsburg Landing, about 200,000 
of the enemy encamped at Corinth, so strongly entrenched that it was second 
only to Gibralter. Gradually we mustered about 200,000 around Corinth but 
not without some skirmishes with the enemy. We succeeded in taking up a 
strong position and after digging ourselves in about three miles from the town, 
the enemy completely evacuated their positions. Some were sent to Richmond, 
others to Kentucky and the remainder stayed in the southern part of the state. 
As a result, we were forced to send our troops here and there, leaving about 
25,000 to hold Corinth. The section to which I belonged remained at Corinth 
which is a beautiful town situated on a hill. The loss of Corinth was a bitter 
blow to the enemy for they lost a valuable line of communication. 

On 3rd of the month we heard that they were about two miles away and 
we advanced to halt them or at least to split their forces and we soon realised 
we were up against a strong force. But our little army attacked them without 
fear and they came at us with a will. Since they were two to one we had to 
retreat to our camp. They were at least forty thousand in number whilst we 
were half their strength. It was a very bloody battle for some hours but ac- 
cording to practice when the sun set fighting ended for the day. I was never so 
tired in all my life. It was an unbelievably hot day so that with the smoke, the 
firing and the sound of the cannons, I was almost on the point of collapse and, 
retreating through the dust and the heat, I was all in by the time I reached 
camp. I would gladly have given 5dollars for a drop of water but it was so 
scarce that had I offered one hundred dollars for a drink I could not have got 
any. Thanks be to God I escaped from the dangers without harm. My escape 
was miraculous as hundreds of men fell at my side. The enemy was completely 
victorious for the battle had turned against us. We slept upon our arms that 
night or rather lay upon them for we could not sleep for thinking of the hard 
fighting which faced us the next day. We knew that it would be no easy 
matter to hold our ground, but one thing comforted us and that was the 
knowledge that our army had never been utterly defeated and we were de- 
termined to fight to the last man. 

About three o'clock in the morning the enemy opened fire; then we took up 
the barrage and at break of day our battery was taken. At this point a general 
attack was launched and the awful fighting went on until ten o'clock at night. 
The enemy made a most determined assault upon our lines, pushing forward 
almost into the cannon mouth, at a time when there were almost 50 large guns 
firing at once and killing them by the hundred. By now they had entered 
Corinth but now our turn came to attack and at the word of command we 


rushed upon them and slaughtered them like sheep. About 2000 were taken 
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prisoner, 1000 killed and 2000 wounded. We pursued them for forty miles 
taking everything from them and my regiment played a major part in the pur- 
suit. We lost between 150 killed and wounded. Our army has been in such 
bloody engagements that we are now little more than a skeleton force. We have 
been in four major battles and are at less than half strength. 

The country at the present time is in a sorry state and it will continue so 
while this terrible Civil War lasts. God alone knows, the end seems as far off 
as the beginning. The country through which the army has marched is every- 
where desolate, families driven from their homes and their possessions com- 
pletely destroyed, with whole towns laid waste. Yet we believe it is for the best. 
Slavery the greatest curse of America is being swept away. The President has 
already announced that the slaves will have complete freedom next January, 
if the enemy has not returned to the Union and laid down their arms and there 
is no sign of them doing that, as they are determined as ever. I quite like every- 
thing in the army except the marching and the fighting. You can easily realise 
that to face powder and shell is not pleasant. Indeed nobody has any concept 
of the horrors of the battlefield unless they have been there. . . . 


Although 1862 came to a close with quite striking successes in the West 
for the Union armies, as long as the Confederacy held Vicksburg the free 
passage of the Mississippi was denied to the Union forces and the South's 
communications with the trans-Mississippi West remained intact. 

Grant’s initial plan to send a force downstream from Memphis under 
William T. Sherman (December, 1862) failed lamentably and resulted 
only in McClernand’s taking Fort Hindman in January, 1863. This phase 
of the operations is described by John W. Jones, writing from a camp 
near Vicksburg on February 24, 1863, although he seems to have had 
little idea of the true number of men involved in the operation. 


On Wednesday morning, 19 November 1862, I sailed aboard two ships 
going down the Ohio river towards Vicksburg, 1100 miles to the south. We 
reached Memphis, Tennessee on 27 November and remained there about three 
weeks in order to assemble our forces for the great expedition against Vicks- 
burg. On Sunday 21 December, the army set out under the command of Gen- 
eral Sherman, numbering about 175,000 infantry aboard 150 steamboats. I do 
not know about the cavalry and the cannons were almost innumerable. We 
reached Vicksburg in less than four days and on the following Friday the attack 
began at 9 o'clock in the morning. On Saturday night the order reached us to 
prepare for battle forthwith. Every heart was full of serious thoughts but we 
were soon ready with our guns on our shoulders. At 10 o'clock we advanced 
under the leadership of Brig. General S. G. Burbridge. We marched five or six 
miles and then halted. We were drawn up in line of battle and stacked arms. 
We slept there on the cold ground that night without any cover over our heads 
and only a blanket around us. At 4 o'clock on the Saturday morning we were 
awakened by the roar of the cannon and although we were frozen to the bone 


19 Y Gwladgarwr, November 22, 1862. 
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we soon forgot about it by thinking of the battle. This was my first engage- 
ment and mercifully we were allowed to lie down and fire from that position 
so that the balls went over our heads. There were about 300,000 of us on the 
battlefield and having fought there for seven days we were forced to retreat 
as the enemy’s fortifications were too strong for us. We lost 1500 men, 300 
prisoners and 9 cannon. After that Major General McClernand came to replace 
Sherman. From there we went up the Mississippi to the Arkansas river to 
attack the enemy’s fort there. On Saturday, 10 January the attack began. The 
enemy were in the Fort and we were on the open field. The Union warships 
were on one side of the Fort and we were on the other and after three hours 
of hard fighting, we took Fort Hindman, Arkansas Post, 7000 of the enemy as 
prisoners, 8000 arms, 20 cannons and over 200 mules and waggons. This was 
our Brigade’s first victory under General Burbridge. There were six regiments 
engaged and our company’s losses were none killed and five wounded (one 
mortally). In the regiment, five were killed and thirty wounded. From there 
we returned to Vicksburg where we are at the moment. We have not made one 
attack since then and there is no sign that there will be one soon. The good 
news has reached us that the Government is going to try to reach a peaceful 
settlement between now and May and surely if peace has not been secured by 
then, the soldiers will all have deserted for they are deserting in large numbers 
this winter, determined not to fight any more. One of the big men in New York 
has said in a speech in the newspapers that if peace is not made by May there 
will not be more than 300,000 men in the Union forces. . . .?° 


Welshmen in the Union Armies 


The arrival of Grant himself prevented McClernand from dissipating 
his strength. With Grant's arrival came also the attempt to bypass Vicks- 
burg by digging canals for the military transports. The work upon these 
was briefly noted by T. E. Hughes of the 23d Wisconsin Regiment, 
writing from Millikin’s Bend on April 6, 1863. He seemed to be taking a 
much less gloomy view of the situation than John Jones, a month earlier. 


. . . After the battle of Arkansas Post of 11 January this year we went down 
the Arkansas river and soon reached the Mississippi. January 17th. we went 
down stream in the direction of Vicksburg. We landed on January 24th, left 
the transports and marched off to camp. This was a relief as we were very 
tired of being aboard ship for such a long time and besides that, many of us 
were ill. We camped at Youngs Point, opposite and in sight of Vicksburg. Our 
brigade went foraging upstream on several occasions and on one of these 
chased and captured some of the guerillas. We stayed there about six weeks. 
We had no drill and nothing to do except picket duty occasionally, so we did 
some work on the canal crossing the point past Vicksburg. There is a lot to be 
done before it will be finished. There are two dredging machines working 
there, lifting three feet of earth at each go. They work day and night and the 
enemy shell them from time to time but they do no damage as the distance 
between them and the enemy is about four miles. 


20 Ibid., April 11, 1863. 
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March 10th. We left Youngs Point on board the warship “Maria Dending” 
for this place Millikin’s Bend. It is about 25 miles from Vicksburg by the river 
and about 17 miles by land and we can often hear the guns firing there. The 
reason for this move is that our old camp is flooded since the levee collapsed. 
It is better here as the land is higher. I think that at one time this must have 
been a lovely place but now as the result of the war it has been destroyed. The 
weather is fine, the rains are nearly over, everything is beautiful, the grass is 
up to one’s knees and the trees are heavy with the loveliest blossom I have ever 
seen. 

The army is in much better health than a short time ago. Last February, 
2000 men of this force died, many have been discharged and others sent to 
hospital. The most common sickness since leaving Memphis, has been dysen- 
tery but many new doctors have recently arrived so that the men have a better 
chance. . . .?1 


ALAN CONWAY 


John W. Jones, writing again from Millikin’s Bend on April 8, still took 
a very gloomy view of the whole situation. 


. . . Conscription now forces everyone from 20 to 45 to fight but only young 
men (unmarried). There is a further demand for 600,000 soldiers . . . the 
country is in a terrible state . . . Lincoln in his second proclamation has asked 
for a return to peace but the Southerners are determined not to have peace nor 
to offer any concessions to that end. Lincoln’s proclamation asks for the emanci- 
pation of the slaves and he is quite determined to free the slaves either by 
peaceful means or by force of arms and I am sorry to say that the latter is the 
method being used. . . .” 





His mood was reflected by Edward --——— writing from the hospital at 
Millikin’s Bend on May 11. In addition, this correspondent sent home 
news of Grant's late April crossing of the Mississippi below Vicksburg. 





. . . | have not been very well since William was here, and yet I have not 
been very ill either. I am sometimes better and sometimes worse. Many of us 
were left behind when the regiment moved and we were to follow as soon as 
we were able, but our troops crossed the Mississippi below Vicksburg in order 
to surround them from the rear, so that those who were able to start out after 
them were unable to reach the regiment across the river after all. We heard 
that they were fighting and that they had been victorious but we do not believe 
all we hear these days. . . . although I beleive [sic] they are surrounding the 
place more skilfully than they did last time. . . . We heard that they had 
destroyed the railroad from Vicksburg to Jackson. The report states that it 













21 Ibid., May 23, 1863. 
22 Y Byd Cymreig, June 11, 1863. A short-lived periodical (1862-1867), titled The 
Welsh World in translation, it was edited by an Independent minister, the Rev. J. 
Williams of Newcastle Emlyn. 
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was done by cavalry of whom there were but fifteen hundred . . . They de- 
stroyed forty miles of track, twenty six locomotives, a large number of waggons 
and a million rations .. . 

Do not worry too much on my account, it will not improve matters; my fate 
will be the same as ever and I believe that now as strongly as ever I did. What 
I do now is to ask the Lord to make me to know his ways and lead me in His 
truth. . . 3 


The investment of Vicksburg from the south and east was completed 
by May 22, when the bombardment began. J. W. Jones again reported 
home on the situation. 


We have quite a number of cannons within 200 yards of the nearest defence 
point and before long they will be advanced to within 30 yards. On Saturday 
morning, 22 May, the artillery was ordered to open fire upon the town and 
upon the enemy defences. The guns, 600 in number, opened fire at 4 o'clock 
in the morning and went on for six hours while we, the infantry, remained in 
our trenches. The enemy did not return much answering fire. The action was 
not wholly in vain. One of those who had escaped from the enemy and had 
given himself up as a prisoner had a paper on him giving the effect of the 
bombardment upon the city and upon the enemy. Some hundreds of soldiers 
were killed besides twelve officers. Our ships fired their great shells high over- 
head into the city, bursting before falling to earth and causing death and 
destruction in the city. The wife of General Pemberton, the enemy’s chief 
officer, was killed by a shell together with her child. On Wednesday 2 June, 
the tunnel which had been made by General Logan’s men was completed. The 
intention was to blow up the enemy's Beauregard defence which is one of the 
enemy's greatest fortifications. It was to be exploded on 25 June at three 
o'clock in the afternoon. The artillery were to have their guns loaded and the 
infantry were to be in their rifle pits by two o'clock, ready to attack the fort 
the moment that it was blown up. At three o'clock the operation took place 
and the fortress was completely destroyed while smoke rose in great clouds 
and we were shaken by the force of the explosion. At the moment of firing, 
thousands of cannons and guns opened up at once, shaking the ground with 
their force. We continued firing until seven o'clock when General Logan and 
his company went into the fort. Our purpose in keeping up the firing was to 
occupy the attention of the enemy in the other forts and prevent any counter- 
attack being launched. We were quite successful and Logan and his men took 
possession of the place with the result that now we have quite an advantage 
in firing upon the enemy lines as this fort stands about 100 to 150 feet above 
the enemy positions. 

For some months now there has been a serious shortage of food in the city 
and the situation is so crucial that they have killed their horses for food. They 
have nowhere from which to expect supplies for we surround the city com- 
pletely. I am very sorry for the poor people who are not allowed to surrender. 


23 National Library of Wales, MS. No. 6174E. 
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It is true that General Grant gave the order that women and children should 
leave the city before the attack but General Pemberton thought that, while 
the women and children remained in the city, there would be no bombard. 
ment, so he kept them all there and no one was permitted to leave. Pember- 
ton soon realised that the contrary was the case for within a few days Grant 
began the assault. I doubt whether they will surrender before this letter reaches 
you. Our spies report that there are between 30,000 and 35,000 soldiers there, 
besides hundreds if not thousands of women and children. General Johnston 
tried to cut through our lines in order to relieve Vicksburg but was driven back 
across the Black River by General Osterhouse’s [sic] company with: heavy 
casualties.** 


The inability of Joe Johnston to relieve John C. Pemberton brought 
about the surrender of Vicksburg on July 4, much to the joy of one Welsh- 
man who wrote from Camp Jackson a fortnight later: 


. .. No army anywhere ever felt greater joy than the Army of the Tennessee 
under General Grant before Vicksburg on 4 July 1863. It was a great day but 
the fall of Vicksburg was its crowning glory for the soldiers who had suffered 
sickness, danger and battle during the successful siege. On the afternoon of the 
8 July it was agreed that the surrender should take place at 10 o'clock the 
following morning. We slept peacefully throughout the night and awoke for 
roll call. Every face was happy and there was joy in every heart. The poor, 
emaciated, starving enemy were as pleased as we were for they admitted that 
they had beeri forced to eat mules’ meat for many days and they were glad of a 
few hard crackers to eat. Shortly before sunrise thousands of soldiers stood to 
arms looking across at the defences of the enemy which were covered with en- 
emy troops. It was a lovely morning and showed every sign of being a glorious 
day. At 6 a.m. the banners of the different companies were unfurled and a salute 
was fired by all the regiments, starting on the left and finishing with General 
Sherman’s on the right. Throughout the morning hundreds of soldiers were 
coming up from the rear to watch the spectacle. Before ten o'clock over 
100,000 brave Union soldiers were watching eagerly for the first sign of the 
white flag. Ten o'clock came and there it was flying over the camp about 2% 
miles from where we were standing. Another and another white flag was 
hoisted until there was one over each of the enemy’s garrisons. As they ap- 
peared, they were welcomed by cheers from our men and at one o'clock the 
enemy were assembled to stack their arms outside of the defences and this was 
done in an orderly fashion. After which they returned to their lines to. await 
parole. 

Now our joy was unbounded; impregnable Vicksburg was ours and the old 
flag of the Union was raised above the Courthouse, while hundreds of our 
men poured into the city to look at the defences. Vicksburg is in a pitiful state 
and there is hardly a house that has not been hit by shells. The streets were 
lined by rifle pits and everything was ready to give us a warm reception 





24 Y Gwladgarwr, August 1, 1863. 
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should we have tried to storm the place. . . . We took 36,000 prisoners without 
counting the officers. In addition we captured 200 cannon and an unknown 
number of guns. This is one of the greatest victories since the beginning of the 
war. 

General McPherson was left in command of the place while the remainder 
of the Army under Sherman, Ord and Halbert pursued Johnston. On 5 July we 
pursued him to Jackson, the capital, where he is making a stand. Our army 
is camped within 900 yards of the enemy’s positions and soon they will be 
completely surrounded. . . . My regiment is in good health but our numbers 
have been sadly reduced as a result of the great battles that we have 


fought. . . .35 


Although freedom of navigation on the Mississippi was secured by the 
capture of Vicksburg, garrisons continued to be maintained until the end 
of the war at various points between Cairo and New Orleans, not only to 
guard against Confederate thrusts but also to deal with the partisans and 
guerrilla bands which ranged the banks of the Mississippi. One such 
camp, situated on an island below Helena, was described on January 25, 
1864, by a chaplain, Jonathan Thomas. It is interesting to note this early 
experiment in “reconstruction” and the rehabilitation of “contraband” 


Negroes. 


Since last writing I have been through some hard times. . . . In the first 
place the rebels stole my valuable horse. Then a bullet went through my knee 
within six inches of my body. Then I heard that all my possessions with the 
exception of a little stock had been burned to the ground. At present I am on 
an island . . . No. 63 . . . 30 miles below Helena. I am under the command of 
Adjutant-General Thomas together with many hundreds of contraband negroes. 
The idea is to see if they can look after themselves. Many of the officers have 
been arguing about this, so to settle the matter we stood surety for them to 
the amount of $300 worth of ammunition so that they would be able to prove 
themselves. This took place about two months ago and now I have paid every 
cent and have money left over. So the General has written to Washington to 
say that I had made the test and completed it successfully. 

I have negro soldiers here to defend us but with white men as officers. 
Many of those in my care have wives and children. We have one Quaker 
schoolmaster from Ohio running a school here. . . The main work of the negroes 
is to cut down trees and I sell them to the steamboats. I have now surveyed 
between five and six acres of land for them to build on. Each family will have 
about half an acre to build a house with a garden, the whole being laid out 
on the plan of a small town. I intend that the women will work in the cotton 
fields during the summer while the men cut down trees. 

. .. The guerrillas are robbing and killing innocent men. I went to the Court 
Martial Office to day where there were two of them. They shot two men on 
the way to market to sell their cotton and took the cotton waggons and sold 


35 Ibid., September 26, 1863. 
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them in Helena. They then boarded the steamboat for Memphis but the Provost 
Marshal followed them in a fast boat and brought them back. I expect that 
they will hang. The way of the wicked is a hard one. . . .78 


In comparison with the privations endured by those actually engaged 
in the struggle, the life of those stationed for the defense of Washington 
had an air of unreality. H. T. Jones, writing under his Welsh pen name 
“Eagle of Tawe,” describes the scene behind the lines. 


. . . We have very good quarters at present, chiefly due to our own efforts. 
Last Christmas and on New Year's Day we had a fine time here which was 
called by those who knew no better “Jolly good spree”. On Christmas Day, we 
had sack races, horse races, dancing etc. It was intended to have a pig race, 
but there was so much going on that it was decided to postpone it until New 
Year’s Day when it did take place. The poor beasts did their best but they were 
so hemmed in by the crowd that they were soon caught and are now in prison 
awaiting execution. In brief that is what happened over the holidays. Many 
ladies and gentlemen visited us and our tents were beautifully decorated both 
outside and inside. . . . 

. .. From here we can see a great part of Washington although there is very 
little grandeur about it apart from the Capitol, which is a fine building con- 
structed of marble. The other parts of the city are poor, untidy and dirty and 
the only respect which the people show towards the soldiers is that they ask 
the highest price for everything. It is dangerous to be on the streets after sun- 
set, the result more often than not being empty pockets. A great part of the 
population is Irish. . . . 

Washington is surrounded by fortifications in such a way that any attempt 
by the rebels to attack it would be useless. Our Country’s flags are to be seen 


everywhere, encouraging the soldiers to stand as one man for unity and politi- 
cal freedom. . . .7 


The burden of complaint, however, from the armies in the field was 
directed chiefly against Northern Democrats. H. G. Hopkins of the 
Second Virginia Cavalry, writing from Fayetteville, West Virginia, on 
March 9, 1863, underlined this feeling. 


There is much talk among the men, of the party called Democratic Pacifists, 
who are trying to destroy the Union. Instead of wearing grey and taking up 
arms like other traitors, they are surrounded with every comfort and luxury 
at home . . . and laugh at the sufferings of the poor soldiers. . . . I hope that 
not one Welshman is so callous and uncaring as to have anything to do with 


26 Y Cenhadwr Americanaidd, XXV (March, 1864), 85. The American Missionary in 
English, this was a monthly periodical for Welsh Congregationalists founded by the 


Rev. R. Everett of Steuben and published from 1840 to 1901. A file is located at 
Harvard University. 


31 Y Gwladgarwr, March 21, 1863. 
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these Copperheads and if there should be anyone like that I hope that he will 
have the honour of seeing the Drych, the Bible and the minister before he 
dies... .® 


Welshmen in the Union Armies 


His views were re-echoed by “D. LI. J.” of the Sixteenth Wisconsin 
Regiment from a camp near Vicksburg on August 17, 1863. 


.. . I think that there will be some changes made in the North. They are 
going to Unionize the North and if they cannot make Union men out of the 
Copperheads it will be because there are no Copperheads left. I see from the 
newspapers that they are causing quite a disturbance because of the draft but 
I trust that the Government will hold firm. Why don’t they send those who are 
causing the disturbance down to us. . . . We would make good soldiers out of 
them. 

Many blame the Government because they favour the wealthy but don't 
they also favour the poor? If those who blame the Government the most would 
only read the draft laws they would see that there is a chance for the poor as 
well as for the rich. My belief is that they are afraid. Afraid of what? They 
don’t know. They hear that some are killed and some are wounded but that is 
all. Some are so stupid as to maim themselves to avoid being called up. For 
myself, I would rather risk a three day battle than cut off the top of my little 
finger. I spoke with an active young man in the summer of ’61 in Wisconsin. 
He said “When Uncle Sam wants men, I mean to enlist.” This was before the 
draft and he soon changed his mind. It became a sin for a Christian to raise his 
hand against his poor brethren in the South and the last news I had of him 
was that he and a fellow Christian had left for Canada. . . .® 


At almost the same moment the South was crippled by the loss of 
Vicksburg, she was dealt another crushing blow on the battlefield of 
Gettysburg. Lee had to retreat with Washington almost within his grasp, 
leaving the flower of the Army of Northern Virginia dead around Ceme- 
tery Ridge. Writing a fortnight later from the Wilderness, Corporal 
David Edwards was jubilant about the Union victory and optimistic that 
Richmond might soon fall. 


. .. We had to march steadily for five days until we reached Leesburg, rest- 
ing no more than six hours each night. The reason for our haste was that we 
should get there in time to prevent the enemy from crossing the river at that 
point and advancing on Washington. We stopped at Leesburg for five days and 
then crossed the Potomac at Edwards Ferry about four miles from the town. 
Then we took the great road to Pennsylvania and travelled steadily until we 
reached Littlestown, 120 miles from our starting point. There was quite a 


%8 Y Drych, the oldest Welsh newspaper in the United States, Y Drych (trans: The 
Mirror) of New York was founded in 1851 as a weekly but is now a monthly largely 
printed in English. ‘ 

® Y Gwladgarwr, May 2, 1863. 

% Ibid., October 3, 1863. 
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number of the enemy in Littlestown and when we approached the village they 
opened fire from between the houses. We were ordered to advance at the 
double with fixed bayonets. This we did, shouting at the top of our voices and 
the enemy soon realised that we were too much for them and retreated towards 
Gettysburg but not without loss. We stayed in the town for some hours and 
received a warm welcome from the people who blessed us for putting the 
merciless rebels to flight. Men, women and children brought us bread and 
cheese, some brought bread and butter, others brought pies, tobacco and cigars 
until we were ready to burst. Leaving this place we advanced cautiously as we 
expected to encounter the rebels in great strength but our expectations were in 
vain until 1 July, when we came across them at Gettysburg and we went for 
each other with a will. Hard fighting continued throughout the day until night 
cast its dark cloak over the carnage. The next morning at sunrise the battle 
began again. . . . It was awful. . . . The great battle of Fredericksburg could 
not compare with it. This day the enemy were forced back about two miles 
from their positions and we kept on until nightfall with a great number on both 
sides being killed and wounded. By now we had about 10,000 prisoners, nearly 
all wounded. The morning of the third day we fought again and for the better 
part of the day. Many were taken prisoner and the day’s work finished in the 
afternoon. General Lee, the rebel leader, sent a flag of truce to our commander, 
asking permission to bury the dead, but the favour was refused and he was in- 
formed that as we were in possession of the field of battle we would bury all 
the dead and take care of the wounded. The following morning we found that 
they had fled, we knew not where, but obviously they had had enough fighting 
and we set to to bury the dead. It was a macabre task for the fields and woods 
were covered with bodies, some without heads, some without legs and others 
in several pieces. The method we used to bury the dead was to dig long ditches, 
while others collected the bodies and laid them side by side, while we filled in 
the ditches. In some there were as many as thirty bodies at a time. Our dead 
were buried in the same way but their names were placed over their heads. 

When the work of burial was over . . . it took us two days . . ..-we went. in 
search of our prey once more. When the enemy reached Williamsport, Mary- 
land, they halted and seemed ready for another fight. We were allowed to rest 
for one afternoon at Boonesborough before meeting the enemy. The next day 
we advanced until we came in sight of the enemy. We began to cut down trees 
to place in front of the trenches and so provide cover. The enemy were in a 
better position than we were, on higher ground, but we were determined to 
take them the following morning whatever the cost. To our dismay, the follow- 
ing morning they had retreated to the Potomac and over into Virginia. We 
followed them and took 800 prisoners before they could get across the river 
and if we had only got there an hour sooner we would most likely have routed 
them at the Potomac. 

After they had crossed the river we went along the banks to Harpers Ferry. 
We are in the state of Virginia for the third time and I do not know how many 
times more we will have to come here. However, I am hoping for a rest before 
long but it is possible that we shall see Richmond before even resting a little.*' 


31 Ibid., September 19, 1863. 
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Until 1864, comparative quiet descended once more along the Po- 
tomac, but the sapping of the strength of the Confederacy continued in 
Tennessee. There, Rosecrans took the vitally important center of Chat- 
tanooga on September 9; ten days later, George H. Thomas secured last- 
ing renown for his rocklike defense at Chickamauga. Richard Rowlands, 
writing from Chattanooga on October 7, gives a rather confused picture 
of the operations but, by his description of the fraternization of the 
Union and Confederate troops, stresses the fact that it was very much the 
“brother’s war.” 


. . » We were in a terrible battle on 19th and 20th of last month. It was 
fought about ten miles south of here in Georgia, at a place which the Indians 
call Chickamauga Valley. I cannot describe much of the battle and the loss of 
life which took place in those two days. We now know of 30,000 killed and 
wounded on both sides. . . . This town is on the southern side of the Tennessee 
river, a pleasant place of about 5000 people. It was held by the enemy until a 
month ago when our forces reached here. We crossed the river in four places 
above and below the town and warnings were sent that we were going to take 
it by assault. . . . They left the town and marched to Chickamauga Valley, and 
our men took possession of the town the same day. Some remained there but 
two companies advanced through Lookout Valley in an attempt to get in front 
of the enemy and stop them. I was with one of these two companies (Co. B. 
88th Illinois regiment). We marched 45 to 50 miles before we crossed the 
mountain between us and the enemy. There was about a mile and a half of 
steep ground to climb before reaching the top and then about 18 miles of level 
ground to cross, and we stayed there two days and nights. Then we heard that 
the enemy had been reinforced from Virginia and other places and that they 
now numbered about 100,000 men and were advancing upon us. We did not 
number more than 10,000 or 12,000 altogether. It was late to start for the top 
of the mountain but we set off about six in the evening. There were only two 
miles to go to the top but the track was in a terrible condition. It was dawn 
before we had all the waggons at the top and as we travelled we blocked the 
road behind us by cutting down large trees. If it were not for that we would 
have been surrounded and taken prisoner for there was no other way out of 
the trap. We were able to look down into the valley that we had left twelve 
hours earlier and see it covered with troops. We marched 25 miles that day and 
by nightfall had rejoined our units. The following day the enemy commenced 
fighting. . . . There was not so much cannon firing as at Stone River, as the 
ground was rougher and covered with undergrowth, but the musketry fire was 
overwhelming. The sound of the firing was more like hail stones on a slate 
roof and it went on for hours. The fighting continued until seven or eight in the 
everiing of the 19th, both sides occupying much the same positions as before 
but we had taken four more guns than they had. 

Sunday morning came with the sound of battle and continued until night. 
Their plan was to get us far enough away from Chattanooga to defeat us and 
then to return to Chattanooga and win back Tennessee. Jefferson Davis sent 
his best men with 82 cannons towards Richmond to put an end to Rosecrans 
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but failed completely although they were three to one. Both sides are now 
resting with about three miles between them. The pickets are within two hun- 
dred yards of each other. I was on picket duty yesterday and exchanged news- 
papers with the enemy . . . We wave our newspapers and if they have any to 
exchange they do likewise. Then we put our guns on the ground; each goes half 
way; they shake hands and talk like two old friends in Anglesey. . . . 


In the West, the policy of attrition and fragmentation continued 
through 1864 until the year was crowned by Sherman’s March to the Sea. 
By this time the inevitability of Confederate defeat was apparent. But 
that Northern successes were not achieved without hard fighting can be 
seen in the minor but no less bloody battle of Guntown, Mississippi, 
described with some bitterness and irony by W. E. Williams (probably 
of the 72d Ohio Regiment), writing from Tennessee on July 2, 1864. 


. . . it is not long since we quitted the awful battlefield of Guntown, Missis- 
sippi. We started off on the campaign for Guntown on | June under Maijor- 
General Sturgiss with 3000 cavalry, 6000 infantry and 20 cannons. The force 
was composed of some of the very best soldiers who had been tried and tested 
in the battles of Shiloh, Fort Donelson, on the Mississippi and under General 
Grant at Black Hill and Vicksburg. We advanced until] the 10 June through 
Northern Mississippi intending to reach the Mobile and Ohio R.R. in Gun- 
town, since our purpose was to destroy the railroad. We, the infantry, were 
within 12 miles of Guntown by the morning of the 10th when we heard that 
the cavalry were already engaging the enemy. We marched six miles and then 
rested; it was very hot. As we were sitting there a telegram came for Colonel 
Wilkin, the commander of our brigade, ordering him to advance at the double. 
We did so for two miles and the men were collapsing with sunstroke. By now 
we could hear the cannons and the sound of the battle and we still had three 
miles to go to reach the battlefield. We then advanced more slowly. We were 
moved to the front without a chance to rest and we were certainly in no fit 
state to meet the enemy who had been waiting for us for two days. We had 
been travelling in the heat all that day until 3 o'clock in the afternoon, this was 
our first engagement and it was only ten days since we had left Missouri but 
we advanced bravely. We were sent to a position where two regiments had 
already been defeated by the enemy. We held the position for two hours. Some- 
times the enemy got within a few yards of us but we beat them back with 
heavy losses. At last they advanced on both flanks and we were forced to re- 
treat to avoid capture. We fell back about two miles with the enemy dropping 
shells among us and the noise of some of them going over our heads was most 
unpleasant. The retreat continued throughout the night of the 10th until we 
reached Ripley, 26 miles from Guntown and I don’t suppose there was such a 
wonderful retreat since the beginning of the war. All the cannons were lost the 
night of the 10th together with 250 waggons containing ammunition and 
equipment. The infantry had scarcely a gun between them, no food and nothing 


32 Yr Herald Cymraeg, November 21, 1863. 
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with which to defend themselves. As soon as we reached Ripley early on the 
11th, we pushed on again, for the enemy’s cavalry were harrassing our rear- 
guards. Everything was in such chaos that nobody knew what had happened to 
his own regiment. The cavalry fled leaving the infantry to fend for themselves 
and half of them without arms to defend themselves. Many took to the woods 
but the majority had to surrender. I took to the woods, travelling by night and 
lying low by day. I reached Memphis safely having spent seven days living on 
green apples which I found at night in the hedges and I was not the only one, 
hundreds were doing likewise; some were tracked by bloodhounds for miles. 

When some of the men of the first Brigade reached Memphis, Colonel Buck- 
land came to see them. He wept like a child and said that he was grief stricken 
to see his soldiers so badly defeated. Of the 850 in our regiment, only 350 
reached Memphis and all this because of the inefficiency of that drunken, old 
Sturgiss. No one will gainsay that, for if anyone else had been in his place, 
we would have beaten the enemy because according to all reports we out- 
numbered them. 


The civilians who were caught between the opposing lines found their 
situation becoming increasingly difficult, especially as the supply posi- 
tion of the Confederacy deteriorated. Thomas E. Hughes of the 23d 
Wisconsin Regiment, writing again on September 16, 1864, from Louisi- 
ana, gives a moving account of one such family. 


. . » The families who live between the Union and Confederate lines suffer 
from very great poverty. . . . One such family came into our lines yesterday and 
they were in a terrible and heartbreaking state. They were French, a husband, 
wife and two children. The man was about thirty five, the woman about thirty 
and the older child about four. The man had only a shirt, trousers and an old 
hat to wear, the woman only a dress and a pair of shoes and the children only 
shirts to hide their nakedness. They have no woollen clothes for the Rebels took 
those. I spoke with the man this morning and he said that he lived about eight 
miles from here. They have been living for some time on a little Indian corn 
and from their faces they look as if they have had nothing but “poor Johnnie 
cake” for the past twelve months. His horse, his mule, his pig and his poultry 
were all taken by the army. He said that they hid out for days in the swamps 
but Jeff Davis’ press gang found them and for a short while he was in the 
army. He was able to escape in some way or other. 

There is not just one family like this but hundreds of them and many worse 
off than this one. The mad, unruly rebels have caused more harm than this to 
many innocent families. Husbands killed in front of their wives and children, 
children shot in their mother’s arms and their houses burned. 

What family in the North can compare with this; . . . what complaints have 
they there? In comparison, you know nothing of this war and its effects. . . .™ 


3 Y Gwladgarwr, Au 20, 1864. 

* Cyfaill o'r Hen Wlad yn America, XXVII (1864), 315 (trans: Friend of the Old 
Country in America). This was the earliest of Welsh American periodicals (1838- 
1933), and was published in New York City. 
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There could be no end to the war, however, until the Confederacy 
was completely defeated in the field. The epic duel between Lee and 
Grant continued. Two letters from Welshmen, written in September, 
1864, lay emphasis on the strain being placed on both sides. The first 
came from the pen of the Reverend J. D. Jones (The Eagle of Meirion), 
chaplain to the 117th New York Regiment, and was dated September 16 
from near Petersburg, Virginia. 


. .. I reached my regiment in company with E. H. Roberts, Editor of the 
Utica Morning Herald, on Saturday 20 August, and was welcomed most warmly 
by the officers and men. The regiment was stationed at that time on the middle 
of the line of defence between the James River and the Appomattox, parts of 
which were defended in turn, by other regiments. On the following Saturday, 
we left that position to take the place of the 18th regiment in the defences be- 
fore Petersburg. The right flank of our regiment lies on the bank of the Appom- 
attox and stretches away to the left towards the Weldon railroad. Our men 
have to be in the trenches for three days and nights at a stretch, when they are 
relieved by another regiment of our brigade. Sometimes they have quite an 
easy time but at others they are continuously engaged with the enemy outposts. 

A week last Sunday, General Grant ordered all our guns, from the farthest on 
the right on the James River to the farthest on the left on the Weldon railroad, 
to open fire for two hours as a grand salute to the recent victories of Sherman 
and Farragut. It is difficult to describe the noise and the screams of the shells. 
Very few of our men were wounded from the answering fire of the enemy as 
they had quite good “bomb proofs,” but I understand that the enemy casualties 
were heavy. From where we stood on a little hill, my officer friends and I could 
see the shells from our rear defences landing in the middle of one of the 
enemy's main fortifications. As they landed, trees and earth if not bodies were 
thrown in the air in all directions. The sight of the 300 pound shell from the 
big mortar “Dictator” which is on the railroad near us, as it spun in its tra- 
jectory towards the centre of Petersburg, was really amazing. To realise fully 
what it was like one would have had to have been in the city itself. The enemy 
say that this was the worst bombardment they had experienced on this line. 
You can well understand that we did not sleep much that night . . . it was a 
sight that not even the most hardened soldier wanted to miss. 

The enemy’s sharpshooters are exceptionally alert. They watch our men from 
the branches of trees and from every scrap of cover and open fire on every 
occasion. A Welshman from our regiment was looking over the defences for 
just an instant to see the effect of a shot and before he could draw back, he 
was shot in the head and killed instantly. The same night another of our men 
was looking through a small gap between the sandbags on the parapet when he 
was spotted by one of the enemy and shot through the head. It was terrible to 
see those two lads lying in their blood and having to bury them so far from 
home. 


Our position at the moment is not very healthy, as there are many streams 
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and swamps all around us, from which their rises at night a mist full of poison- 
ous vapours. What with the hot days and cold nights of the present month, 
there is much fever in our ranks. We had hardly been here a week when six 
of our men went down with fever. The hard campaigns they have been through 
have left their mark on them and it does not take very much to lay them low. 
The Government, by a recent act of Congress, allows them a little whiskey each 
day, which, mixed with quinine, helps to protect them from fever as well as 
strengthens them. Some of your temperance readers will doubt the wisdom of 
this but if they came here and endured the same hardships as our men, if they 
had to sleep on the ground in all weathers with nothing but a rubber sheet 
under them, if they had to drink foul water, if they had to stand up to the hard 
life in the trenches night after night, continually under fire from the enemy, I 
would dare to suggest that, after three months, they would be glad of a little 
Government whisky, soured with quinine. I hope that none of your readers will 
make this an excuse for drinking themselves. In the army things are very differ- 
ent from what they are at home and niether [sic] tea nor coffee would be suf- 
ficient these days, even if they were obtainable. There comes a point when even 
the strongest needs something to warm and revive him. 

We get the papers from Richmond practically every day. Some of our men 
have papers from the North and wave them in front of the enemy and if the 
signal is answered, then they meet and exchange papers. The “Johnnies” who 
are against us are exceptionally quiet and well mannered and are always ready 
to talk and to exchange papers. In other parts of the line, however, particularly 
where negroes are on guard there is constant fighting between the outposts. 

Hundreds and thousands of fresh troops are pouring in to join us every day. 
If the weather continues fine for a fortnight or three weeks there is little doubt 
but that Grant will advance on a line between here and the Danville Railroad 
with the purpose of cutting the enemy’s communications with Richmond. To 
prevent this, Lee will have to concentrate his forces and then we will have the 
bloodiest and most decisive battle of the war. If Grant can get his men on that 
railroad in full strength then Lee and his army will have to retreat from Rich- 
mond and Petersburg like Hood from Atlanta. . . .* 


The second letter was written from a post on the Weldon Railroad by 
Gwilym William Edwards on September 30. 


We are expecting an attack at any time and our regiment (107th Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment) is being drilled four times a day. 

A man was shot here last week for desertion. He left his post while on duty 
and was recognised when taken prisoner. He was court martialled and found 
guilty of desertion to the enemy and ordered to be shot. His coffin was pre- 
pared and he had to walk in front of his regiment to someone chanting the 
Dead March. He was blindfolded and twelve men acted as a firing squad. He 


died instantly from six bullets. It seems that, originally, he was from this 
State. ... 


33 Y Gwladgarwr, October 22, 1864. 
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We have plenty of food here, bread, biscuits, potatoes and onions. We also 
have fresh ox meat and bacon. It is possible to buy most things here except 
whiskey. . . . I hope that the war ends soon. . . .® 


The increasing constriction of the Confederacy was only made possible 
by the mounting efficiency of the blockade and the effective control of 
the sea and inland waters by the Union forces. Welshmen do not seem to 
have been numerous in this branch of the forces, although Humphrey 
Pritchard, aboard the “Brooklyn,” describes on January 12, 1863, the at- 
tempt to retake Galveston and a subsequent near-encounter with the 
“Alabama.” 


... At Christmas, we had just arrived at New Orleans from Mobile. It is an 
undeniable fact that General Butler has tamed a lot of the people there for we, 
the Jack Tars, were able to go where we liked without being troubled. At the 
same time we realised that they were civil because they were afraid to insult 
us so that it was no thanks to them but rather to the fact that they were under 
“Old Brains” as we called Butler.*” 

As soon as we arrived from Liberty, a place on the river, we heard the news 
that the Rebels had captured Galveston, together with the “Harriet Lane” and 
the “Brooklyn” was forced to go there to retake it. We have been here four 
days and we have three or four warships with us. Yesterday, we sent our best 
wishes to the Rebels with a few shells but we do not know the result as yet. 
I reckon that we shall need more soldiers as the “Brooklyn” cannot get near 
enough to the Rebels as she draws too much water. Yesterday, two of Jeff's 
officers came to us under a flag of truce. They talked to the Commodore for 
some time but we do not know what about. It is strange to think that it was 
that tiny white hankie which kept them safe! 

We thought, six months ago, that the whole business would be over by now 
but the war is dragging badly and I very much doubt whether we will be able 
to beat them. It is a pity that so many precious lives have to be lost but it is 
not the fault of the navy but of the army. We would soon be among them if 
the army only did something in Virginia. 

On the afternoon of the 12th, the lookout in the crows nest saw a ship some 
way off and the Commodore sent the “Hatteras” to see whom she was. After 
dark we saw flashes from the guns and heard the shots but too far away for 
us to help although we upanchored and went after them. We sailed all night 
without sighting the ships but the following morning as we were returning, we 
came across the “Hatteras” awash. There is little doubt but that the strange 
ship was the “Alabama.” We picked up three of the boats of the “Hatteras” but 
thev were empty. It is a pity that the “Brooklyn” was not sent instead of the 
“Hatteras” because those pirates would then have had more than their fill. . . .* 


36 Ibid., November 19, 1864. 
37 A nickname more commonly applied to Halleck. 
38 Y Gwladgarwr, March 14, 1863. 
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Apart from one or two minor operations, the naval side of the war is 
badly neglected with the exception of two letters which give first-rate 
accounts of the capture of Fort Fisher by combined operations in January, 
1865. One of these, written by E. D. Williams of the 117th New York 
Regiment, describes the first abortive attack. 


... It was a fine Sunday morning and Xmas day, the sea was calm and the 
weather fine. At 9 o'clock all the transports headed for the shore and when we 
were within two miles, the enemy opened fire. Their shots went “spat, spat” on 
the water around us but they did no damage. The warships kept up a bom- 
bardment of the fort while we landed in small boats. The 117th and 142nd 
landed first and by nightfall we were within 200 yards of the fort. When night 
came our regiment moved to the rear of the fort and kept quiet. As three of us 
were standing close together we saw some men trimming fuses. We were cer- 
tain that they were enemies and we challenged them. One said that he was a 
major and was prepared to surrender his sword and three hundred men. When 
they saw us behind the fort they thought that we were already in possession of 
it, otherwise they would never have surrendered to just three of us. So we 
called up the regiment and took the prisoners down to the landing place, where 
we were ordered to return to the ships as soon as possible. By this time a storm 
had blown up and we could not reach the ships. It started to rain and it went 
on all night so that we were drenched and very cold. That was my Christmas 
for 1864; I hope that you had a more pleasant time. 

The sea was very rough on 26 December and we were forced to stay ashore 
all day and the following night. By the morning of 27th the sea was calm 
enough for us to reach the ships and we returned to our old camp on the banks 
of the James River on 30th. . . . I don’t think much of this move and we call it 
“Old Ben Butler’s Blinds.” December was the hardest month that the 117th 
had seen because from the 7th to 3lst of the month we did not see a fire and 
had nothing but hard tack and raw bacon with no means of cooking it. . . .™ 


It is the regimental chaplain, T. D. Jones, however, who gives a re- 
port on the final action which could serve as an official narrative. He 
wrote from Fort Fisher on January 23, 1865. 


Fort Fisher was taken by us on Sunday, 15 January. . . . It stands on a prom- 
ontory of sand near New Inlet, which is one of the inlets from the sea to the 
Cape Fear River and is within 18 miles of Wilmington. The fort commands 
both the point and the shipping going to Wilmington. 

The fort is formed by two walls, one facing Wilmington and the other the 
sea. The first is 300 yards long and the other a little over 800 vards. The de- 
fences are made of sand and timber about 20 feet in height and 25 feet thick. 


% Ibid., February 18, 1864. 
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Heavy stakes had been driven into the ground outside of the defences which 
faced inland. Inside of the camp, bomb proofs had been built of wood, about 3 
feet in width and with 10 feet of sand on top. They were designed as protection 
against the shells from the warships and the guns on land. At each end of both 
defences are about 25 very heavy cannon most of them rifled by Brooks, Blake- 
ley and Armstrong in England. In the far corner of the defences and facing the 
sea is the highest emplacement, from its size and shape rather like the tip at 
Bala, and carrying many heavy guns. Their purpose is to throw “plunging shots” 
on to our ships. Near the mouth of the river was another fine emplacement with 
4 Brooks cannons firing shots of 150 pounds; three of them were on pivots 
facing the channel and the other facing inland. 

On Friday, 13 January, the navy under Admiral Porter and the army under 
Major-General Terry came within sight of Federal Point Camp and prepara- 
tions were made for a landing. The weather was warm, the sea was smooth 
and under cover of a bombardment from the warships and the large frigate 
“Brooklyn,” the soldiers landed at the same spot as they did last time under 
General Butler. At the same time the monitors and ironsides were shelling the 
fort itself. The breakers were high and rough as we landed but after drying 
our clothes a little, we advanced towards the fort. The First Brigade of the 24th 
Army Corps took up its position within 500 yards of the fort and Saturday was 
devoted to preparations for the assault. About eight o'clock on Sunday morning 
our guns opened fire on the fort, and within a few hours there were more than 
fifty ships engaged in the bombardment. At about 3 o'clock the firing slack- 
ened and was concentrated chiefly on the seaward defences and the rear part 
of those on the landward side. At the same time, our troops formed into three 
lines, under Major-General Ames, for the assault on the fort. The first line 
under Major-General Curtis, was composed of the 3rd, 112th, 117th and 142nd 
New York regiments; the second line commanded by Brigadier-General Penny- 
packer was composed of the 76th, 97th and 203rd Pennsylvania regiments and 
the 47th and 48th New York regiments; the third line under Colonel Bell was 
composed of the 4th New Hampshire regiment, the 13th Indiana regiment and 
the 115th and 169th New York regiments. They were drawn up within a hun- 
dred yards of each other from Cape Fear to the sea . . . along the whole length 
of the inward facing defences. There were a number of seamen with General 
Curtis and a large number of others waiting to attack the fort from the sea. 
The signal was given and “Forward, the First Brigade, Forward!” was the cry. 
In a flash 1500 men were charging through the sand and the mud between 
them and the stakes outside the defences. Fortuntely, the shells from the ships 
had ripped gaps here and there in these defences and had also entangled the 
wires which connected the “torpedoes” outside with the electrical machines 
inside, so that our men were able to get by without being blown up as the 
enemy intended. At the far corner of the defences, between us and the river, 
was a gate opposite to which the enemy had a number of heavy cannons, while 
the Brooks cannon on the emplacement at the mouth of the river commanded 
it as well. It fell to us, the 117th New York regiment, to attack through this 
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gate and we accomplished it gloriously. Dagget was hobbling by this time but 
managed to get his regiment through the gap before he was carried off. His 
place was taken by Meyers and under his command, our men overran the 
“bomb proofs” and were the first to raise their flag on the defences. It was here 
that the bitterest struggle took place. There was not enough room for us to 
form a line and so it was every man for himself. The enemy had assumed that 
we would not be so rash as to attack while our ships were still firing as we 
would then be under fire from our own side. They were lying down in the 
“bomb proofs” ready to fight the very instant that our ships stopped firing but 
when they saw that there were some hundreds of us inside the fort, they rushed 
from their shelters and attacked our men like savage dogs. Give and take was 
the watchword on both sides, face to face and gun to gun. The enemy had at 
least 3000 men in the fort while we numbered no more than 1000. Even so our 
men did not give ground and were grimly determined to win the day. On the 
other side, the enemy generals, Whiting and Lamb, were equally determined 
to show that the South was right in believing Beauregard, who had stated that 
the fort was so strong that it could not be taken. Therefore, they called on all 
their valour and strength and stood their ground, not yielding an inch. The 
majority of them, including General Whiting, had faced us before at Richmond, 
Petersburg and other places and they were the cream of the Southern forces. 
This made no difference to us, our men had got into the fort and were staying 
there. Nevertheless, our prospects did not seem too good for the second line 
did not look as if it was going to support us. There we were fighting hand to 
hand on the defences and having to deal with the “bomb proofs” as well. Our 
men shouted to the 2nd Brigade for help and they shortly joined us followed by 
the 3rd Brigade. The enemy saw that they would have to make even greater 
efforts or we would win. They attacked furiously and many of our men fell in- 
cluding the chief officers of each company. Curtis was already badly wounded 
in the left side, Pennypacker and Bell were shot in the chest, the latter fatally, 
and Meyers, Barney, Smith, Moore, Lyman and Coan, among others, had fallen. 
There was a great feeling of despair. Word was sent to Ames and Terry to 
make one further attack and, if that failed, to withdraw as quickly as possible. 
Our men attacked from both flanks until the cry went up that the place was 
ours. Whiting and Lamb, although seriously wounded, attempted to escape 
with hundreds of their men to the emplacement at the mouth of the river and 
from there to the farther shore but our men went after them and they were 
taken prisoner. 

And so, after a hard struggle which lasted seven hours, our men took Fort 
Fisher. There fell into our hands over 1900 unwounded prisoners and 250 
wounded, not counting the dead of whom there were hundreds. We also took 
600 guns of every kind in perfect condition and 18 others damaged by gunfire. 
Among these was one huge gun, a six barrelled Armstrong, holding shots of 
150 pounds each, fixed to a mahogany base and beautifully polished. It is said 
that it was a gift from merchants in Liverpool to the people of Wilmington. 
There was also a great number of Brooks and Blakeley cannons. 
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To win this victory, we lost nearly 600 men, among them many of our best 
officers. Such was the intensity of the enemy's fire that hardly one of our 
officers was unwounded and our flags and uniforms were riddled with shot. It 
is estimated that the enemy’s losses are as heavy as our own. The wounds are 
terrible on both sides and in the hospitals a heart of stone would have bled to 
see such sights. It was very cold by this time and many had to lie on the 
ground without covering while others lay in their blood for hours outside the 
fort where they had fallen. We were short of doctors and there was only one 
chaplain in Ames’ command to help them. Everone did their best. We were on 
our feet for three days and nights with little food or sleep, cleaning and bind- 
ing up the wounds. Luckily two men from the Sanitary Commission had come 
with us and their stores of food and clothing proved invaluable. On the second 
day we were able to transship a number of them to the hospital ship and the 
remainder we took care of ourselves. When the news of the fall of Fort Fisher 
reached the commander of Fort Caswell on Smith Island, he blew up the fort 
and he and his men made their escape. The following day some of our seamen 
went there and took about 80 guns in good condition. 

While we rejoice in our victory, one particular event has cast a gloom over 
us. .. . | mean the explosion of the fort’s magazine. It seems that some of our 
soldiers, followed by their negro servants, were wandering from place to place 
in the fort looking for spoils. Near the eastern part of the fort was the maga- 
zine, covering about an acre and holding 30 tons of powder. It was covered 
on the outside with about 30 feet of sand. It is supposed that some of the men 
went inside with lighted tapers in their hands, not knowing what they were 
doing. About 8 o'clock in the morning, a noise like an earthquake was heard 
and looking towards the fort we saw a column of sand thrown hundreds of feet 
in the air before falling to earth. I was on my way from the hospital to the fort 
at the time and although I was hundreds of feet away, I was thrown to the 
ground by the force of the explosion. As the sand fell to earth it covered a 
whole brigade of men, some of whom were under thirty feet of sand. Everyone 
rushed to their rescue and it was a terrible sight. Men worked swiftly to un- 
cover their comrades and as one body after another was brought out it was im- 
possible not to weep. Heads, legs, arms and bodies were to be seen for some 
distance, while a fountain of blood bubbled up from where the magazine had 
been, forced up by the weight of the sand which would not absorb it. The 
115th and 169th New York regiments lost almost 200 men and many of their 
most able officers. It was pitiful to look at them lying there and to think that 
the previous day they had cheated death in battle. Not many of those who were 
brought out alive lived very long. Some think that the explosion was the work 
of the enemy since a wire has been found running from the magazine, under 
the river to the enemy’s position on the other side but both Whiting and Lamb 
assured me that there was no truth in the suggestion, and they seemed very 


#0 The official report lists only 123 men killed and missing in this action. The total 
casualties were 664. The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records 
of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1880-1901), Ser. I, Vol. 46, Pt. 1, p. 405. 
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much grieved by the tragedy. It is possible that it was carelessness on the part 
of our own men because it hardly seems likely that the enemy would be so 
ruthless as to cause such an explosion which killed their men as well as ours. 

As a result of this victory, the port of Wilmington has been closed and we 
have dealt the South the heaviest blow of the war for it was through Wilming- 
ton that they were receiving the major portion of their supplies from foreign 
countries. . . 4! 


The opening months of 1865 revealed the imminence of the destruction 
of the Confederacy; the Union forces were still thrown back, but the cost 
to the South was progressively more expensive. On February 23, Gwilym 
Edwards of the 107th Pennsylvania Regiment, voiced his hopes of peace. 


There seems to be a good chance of peace and I trust that things will work 
out that way. Hundreds of the enemy are deserting to us every week and all of 
them say that they are nearly finished. . . .* 


It was left, however, to Captain D. M. Williams of the 17th Wisconsin 
Regiment, writing from near Goldsboro, North Carolina, on April 2, 1865, 
to pen the epitaph to the ember days of the Confederacy. 


In my last letter I said that there were rumours of peace at any price but 
this has proved false and now nothing will bring peace but Sherman and Grant 
and their unconquered armies who are ready to deal the finishing blow to 
those who support slavery. Our army under the able and famous Sherman is 
within 150 miles of the enemy capital. We are resting for a few days and then 
we will advance, sweeping the Rebels out of our way to destruction. I am con- 
fident that the war will be over before 4 July and, indeed, peace could come 
before you receive this letter. I have heard that Grant and his army have ad- 
vanced and beaten the enemy but I have no details. . . . 


Subsequent historical research and debate into the causes of the war 
and the reasons for continuing that struggle would have seemed quite 
superfluous to the Welsh soldier. To him the war was a moral battle 
between the forces of darkness and the forces of light, with the freedom 
of the Negro slave as the reward for Christian duty fully discharged. To 
some of the writers of the above letters, the hand of the Lord seemed to 
be upon their shoulders, keeping them safe in time of trouble. Their 
identification of themselves with the “rightness” of their cause, while 
not approaching the fanaticism of John Brown, has something of the same 


‘1 Baner ac Amserau Cymru, March 1, 1865 (trans: Banner and Times of Wales). This 
was a weekly, radical in politics and Congregationalist in tone. It is still published. 

“2 Y Gwladgarwr, April 8, 1864. 

43 Ibid., April 29, 1865. 

































sense of mission and much of the same pathos. This is not to suggest that 
the religious ardor of the Welshman was greater than that of other racial 
groups but simply that the power of Welsh Nonconformism was almost 
as strong in America as in Wales, despite the process of assimilation to 
which the Welsh, like other races, were being subjected. 

The generally held belief that the Confederacy would be recognized by 
England and France was possibly responsible for the thought among the 
Welsh in America—and expressed by one of their countrymen—that a 
blow against Richmond and slavery was equally a blow against Westmin- 
ster and Anglican domination. 


“1 _ indebted to Miss Rhiannon Lloyd Williams of the University College of Wales, 
h, for her assistance in the translation from the Welsh. 
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Lincoln’s 
Hand in Naval Matters 
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IT WAS NOT FAR from the White House to the Navy Department. Often the 
President strolled over informally, shod in carpet slippers, with a shaw] 
draped about his angular shoulders. After pattering up the stairs to the 
second floor, he would get only as far as the Chief Clerk’s office before 
energetic Assistant Secretary Gustavus V. Fox would bustle in to greet 
him, followed by the austere, more deliberate Secretary Gideon Welles. 


Sometimes Mr. Lincoln simply wanted to reassure himself that naval 
matters were proceeding satisfactorily. He was no expert on the navy. 
As a young man he had drifted down the Mississippi River on a flatboat. 
As a congressman he had probably made a tourist jaunt to the Washing- 
ton Navy Yard. That would be the limit of his maritime experience betore 
he became President. “The President came into Fox’s room while I was 
there,” Admiral Dahlgren once recorded, and sat some time, talking gen- 
erally of matters. ... Abe was in good humor, “and at leaving said, “Well, I 
will go home; I had no business here; but as the lawyer said, I had none 
anywhere else.’” Sometimes, as in the spring of 1863 when the amphibian 
campaigns at Vicksburg and Charleston had been long hanging in the bal- 
ance, he was visibly anxious. Dahlgren found the gaunt visitor in the 
Chief Clerk’s room on March 29, 1863. “He looks thin and badly, and is 
very nervous, complained of everything. They were doing nothing at 
Vicksburg or Charleston. Du Pont was asking for one iron-clad after an- 
other, as fast as they were built. He said the canal at Vicksburg was of no 
account, and wondered that a sensible man would do it. I tried my hand 
at consolation without much avail. He thought the favorable state of pub- 
lic expectation would pass away before anything was done. Then levelled 


a couple of jokes at the doings at Vicksburg and Charleston. Poor gentle- 
man!” 
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Lincoln’s influence upon naval events was not limited to informal calls 
at the navy’s headquarters. Yet, contrary to his daily practice in dealing 
with the War Department, he held to a minimum any direct personal in- 
tervention in naval matters. To some extent the disparity in the amounts 
of presidential attention devoted to the two services may be accounted for 
by the early mishaps of the Army of the Potomac, the extreme age of 
General-in-Chief Winfield Scott, and the ignorance and inefficiency of 
Secretary Simon Cameron. Or it may possibly have been due to the fact 
that testy old Gideon Welles resented outside interference in his Navy 
Department. At the outset of the war Lincoln had, in his own phrase, 
“burned his fingers” when (listening to Secretary of State William H. 
Seward and the latter’s fast-talking young friends Captain Montgomery 
C. Meigs of the army and Lieutenant David D. Porter of the navy) he 
had presumed, without Secretary Welles’s knowledge, to order the U.S.S. 
“Powhatan” to proceed upon Seward’s secret mission to Fort Pickens. This 
presidential indiscretion, as it later transpired, had seriously interfered 
with the Navy Department's effort to relieve Fort Sumter. When the re- 
sultant mix-up was clarified, Lincoln made his peace with the Naval Sec- 
retary by promising never again to interfere in naval affairs behind the 
Secretary’s back—and Lincoln kept that promise. 


As a matter of course, the President was consulted when important 
naval operations were undertaken. Naval couriers from the fighting fronts 
were always promptly taken to the White House so that the President 
might receive the latest intelligence. Sometimes on the basis of these eye- 
witness reports Lincoln assumed the initiative in organizing a new cam- 
paign. This was true of the joint army-navy expedition to New Orleans. 
On November 12, 1861, Commander D. D. Porter, just in from the block- 
ade, gave the Chief Executive a graphic account of the situation at the 
mouth of the Mississippi and presented a plausible plan for bombarding 
the New Orleans forts with army siege mortars mounted on schooners. 
Lincoln immediately arranged for a strategy conference, held that same 
night at the home of General George B. McClellan, at which the decision 
was made to launch the New Orleans Campaign. After supplying the 
initial impetus, Lincoln left the military and naval commanders to ar- 
range details. 

During the course of the New Orleans Campaign, Lincoln became 
quite excited over Confederate press reports of Flag Officer David G. 
Farragut's alleged failure to push up the river after his victory. It is true 
that after New Orleans the Confederates in the area were “stampeded,” 
and that if the Federals had had a reasonably large army to ascend the 
river in conjunction with Farragut’s fleet, the Confederates would not 
have had much force with which to stop them. But the number of troops 
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sent to New Orleans had been barely sufficient for the occupation of the 
city. By scraping the bottom of the barrel, a Federal army of 1500 had 
been collected to go upstream with Farragut to Vicksburg. This mere 
handful was insufficient to storm the Confederate hill positions, and Far- 
ragut’s deep-sea flotilla was ill equipped for battling navigational hazards 
in the river. Farragut, accordingly, left a small gunboat force to “block- 
ade” Vicksburg from below and returned in his heavy ships to New Or- 
leans. Meanwhile in Washington, Lincoln, nourishing the hope that Gen- 
eral Henry W. Halleck would be able to entrap P. G. T. Beauregard, read 
the misleading Confederate press reports of Farragut’s withdrawal. The 
possibility that Beauregard might now elude Halleck, escape across the 
river, and continue the war indefinitely, led Lincoln to demand that 
Farragut carry out his original orders and ascend the Mississippi. These 
orders, in triplicate, were dispatched to New Orleans on three fast courier 
steamers to assure delivery at the earliest moment. The real situation, of 
course, was not at all what Lincoln had imagined. The President's in- 
junction, however, led Farragut to make an about-face and head back up 
the river with his battered deep-draft battleships during a summer season 
of falling water. “The elements of destruction in this river,” Farragut re- 
ported to Welles, “are beyond anything I ever encountered, and if the 
same destruction continues the whole Navy will be destroyed in twelve 
months. More anchors have been lost and vessels ruined than I have seen 
in a lifetime, and those vessels which do not run into others are them- 
selves run into and crushed in such a manner as to render them unsea- 
worthy. I have not at this moment one-third of the vessels fit for duty out- 
side, and if struck by the ram, which they say is near Vicksburg, the “Ar- 
kansas”, there is not one that will resist her; their sides are smashed in, 
their cutwaters entirely broomed up and removed. . . . They all require 
docking—ribs broken, plank-sheer gone, stems torn off to the wood ends, 
etc.” 


Although Lincoln usually left the commanders free to work out de- 
tails of their campaigns, he could not resist exercising the politician’s pre- 
rogative of selecting the commanders. One of his worst selections, as a 
commander in an amphibious expedition, was his choice of Major General 
John A. McClernand to command the “Army of the Mississippi.” Mc- 
Clernand, a politician from Lincoln’s hometown of Springfield, Illinois, 
soon came to blows with General William T. Sherman and Admiral Port- 
er, with whom he had been expected to co-operate. Grant, who ranked 
both McClernand and Sherman, felt compelled because of McClernand’s 
presence on the river to revise his plan of campaign and attack Vicksburg 
from the river side. Thus the President’s choice of McClernand indirectly 
necessitated that the Navy mark time in the drowned forests of the Yazoo 
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Delta (an activity known as the Yazoo Pass and Steele’s Bayou expedi- 
tions.) Had it not been for the McClernand appointment, none of that 
arduous naval business would have been necessary: ramming river iron- 
clads through primeval forests, running the gauntlet in narrow canals be- 
tween burning cotton sheds, and forcing through channel beds thickly 
grown with submerged willow withes that got wedged in the overhanging 
armor and held the gunboats as sitting ducks for the enemy to shoot at. 

Apparently, with one exception, the navy’s selection of commanders 
was made by Welles and Fox. The exception, the gun inventor John A. 
Dahlgren, was the President’s choice to lead the monitors in attacking 
Fort Sumter and other forts in Charleston Harbor. Secretary Welles op- 
posed Dahlgren for this billet on the score that Dahlgren’s talent as ord- 
nance specialist made him more useful as head of the Gun Factory and 
the Washington Navy Yard. Welles contended further that Dahlgren’s 
long pre-war service on shore, working in his specialty, had rendered him, 
as a fighting officer, less acceptable to seamen than Samuel Francis Du 
Pont. Lincoln acquiesced in Welles’s choice of Du Pont as the first leader 
of the ironclads at Charleston, but in promoting Dahlgren to rear ad- 
miral, the President set aside the Secretary's policy of advancement only 
for service in battle. 

With Dahlgren Lincoln was on more intimate terms than with any 
other officer in the navy. Unofficially, Dahlgren served the President as 
naval aide. After the outbreak of the war the restless President was for- 
ever running to the Washington Navy Yard to see what Dahlgren thought 
of the latest military or naval development. Sometimes he would invite 
the slight, pale, scrupulously correct Dahlgren to accompany him on a 
brief outing on the Potomac. At times Lincoln would appear at the Navy 
Yard merely to watch the test-firing of one of Dahlgren’s 15-inch guns. 
The ordnance expert was the same age as the President, as serious and 
austere as his chief was jocular. The two were fit complements to each 
other. Lincoln, relishing the inventor's company, invited him frequently 
to the White House and found him a firm staff to lean upon on such try- 
ing occasions as the “Merrimack” scare, when Secretary of War Stanton 
and Secretary of the Navy Welles were at loggerheads. 

Lincoln accepted Du Pont as collaborator with General David Hunter 
in the combined operations at Charleston, but he was more critical of the 
former than he might have been had there not been the complication that 
Dahlgren yearned for Du Pont's position. The monitors, in spite of their 
inflated prestige, were not proving as battleworthy as John Ericsson and 
the optimistic Navy Department had hoped. After testing several of them 
against isolated Confderate forts, Du Pont sent to Washington a steady 
stream of requests that not just a few but all the monitors available be 
sent to him. This was disconcerting to Lincoln although he jested that he 
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was reminded of the monkey that kept asking for a longer and longer tail. 
As though unwilling to trust Welles’s judgment, Lincoln sent sharp young 
John Hay, one of his own private secretaries, to Charleston to be the 
President’s eyes and ears. Hay reached the scene immediately after the 
frustrating attack of April 7th, 1863. In the stand-up-and-knock-down en- 
gagement against Fort Sumter, officers had found the ironclads to be so 
cranky in battle, so difficult to maneuver without butting into one an- 
other, and so fragile in their mechanism that damages, ridiculously in- 
significant in themselves, often disabled guns and turrets and put them 
out of action for the duration of the battle. Du Pont’s disheartening re- 
ports, as relayed through Hay, together with the feud that broke out be- 
tween Du Pont and General Hunter, led Lincoln to recall both of these 
commanders and to replace them with Admiral Dahlgren and General 
Quincy A. Gillmore. 

Doubtless in these two personal interventions—to send Farragut back to 
Vicksburg and to replace Du Pont with Dahlgren—Lincoln was motivated 
by powerful political considerations. He was keenly alive to political 
rumblings in the West, and when it appeared that the recovery of the 
Mississippi was slipping from his grasp and that the rumored escape of 
Beauregard might greatly prolong the struggle to the west of the Missis- 
sippi, Lincoln stepped in with a decisive order to Farragut. Similarly, the 
prime goal at Charleston was political. Lincoln counted heavily upon the 
“moral authority” of the dreaded monitor weapon. The scare that had 
been thrown into the Confederate camp by the Federal use of a dummy 
monitor at Vicksburg proved that the monitor—for the moment at least— 
was a deadly psychological weapon. Undoubtedly Lincoln had counted 
too heavily upon the ironclads’ being able to bypass the harbor forts and 
sail up to Charleston’s very wharves, thereby destroying the city’s will to 
resist. This grand dream of speedy conquest over the cradle of secession 
began to fade with the arrival in Washington of Du Pont’s discouraging 
dispatches. In an effort to retrieve a military situation that involved a 
nexus of important political considerations, Lincoln withdrew Du Pont 
and sent in Dahlgren. Secretary Welles was earnest, efficient, well in- 
formed on naval matters. Lincoln obviously trusted him. Assistant Secre- 
tary Fox was an ebullient, outgoing, forthright agent in dealing with 
naval officers, in negotiating with Capitol Hill, and in informing the 
White House. There was no call for Lincoln to prod the navy as he prod- 
ded General McClellan, whom he thought to be afflicted with the 
“slows.” 

Perhaps the most important exercise of Lincoln’s personal authority 
upon the navy was on the western rivers. In this area the President’s in- 
tervention was motivated by political considerations and a desire to pro- 
mote harmony between the services. The opening of the Mississippi was 
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politically essential. With the stoppage of the outward flow of their 
lumber, grain, and livestock, Westerners were beginning to listen to 
Copperhead orators of defeat. Success on the river not only would split 
the Confederacy militarily, but would reopen a primary trade route for 
the Federals and ease the danger of political revolt in the President's 
native section. 

Although a gunboat force was early recognized as necessary on the 
western rivers, Gideon Welles was too harassed by the initial exigencies 
of the blockade to divert regular naval forces into the interior. That area, 
he decreed, was the province of the War Department. He would lend the 
army a few naval constructors to supervise the building of gunboats and a 
few officers to command them. He could spare no seamen from the 
coastal area. If he could spare ordnance and naval stores he would do so. 

Commander John Rodgers II, the first naval officer detailed to “aid, 
advise and cooperate” with the army in the West, was so busy converting 
river steamers into gunboats and recruiting crews to man them that he 
neglected the amenities toward General John C. Frémont, and Frémont 
got rid of him. Rodgers’ successor, Captain Andrew H. Foote, was specifi- 
cally ordered to “place himself in communication with Major General 
John C. Frémont,” and to assume command “of the naval operations upon 
the Western waters, now organizing under the direction of the War De- 
partment.” Halleck, who now replaced Frémont, was even less cordial 
toward naval officers. Foote approached him for aid in outfitting and 
manning mortar scows and tugboats. He got nowhere. Halleck even 
seized a group of Foote’s hard-earned recruits sent to man the mortar 
scows at St. Louis. Regardless of the fact that the gunboats were, adminis- 
tratively, a part of the War Department, Halleck competed with them in 
obtaining delivery of munitions from the factories in Pittsburgh. The 
upshot was that in January of 1862, when the campaign in the West was 
scheduled to begin, Captain Foote’s mortar scows were all moored to the 
levee at the Cairo base, but their mortars and iron platforms were not yet 
ready. Foote complained to Fox, who carried the difficulty direct to 
Lincoln. 

Lincoln, quick to divine the nature of the inter-service friction which 
hampered Captan Foote, lighted a bonfire under the contractor at Pitts- 
burgh. 

“The President is very much exercised in the matter, and I don’t blame 
him,” Fox reported to Foote on January 27, 1862. “He telegraphed to 
Pittsburgh and they replied that two (mortar) beds were ready. I doubt 
if the history of any war ever furnished such an exposure.” 

To discourage competition for supplies and prevent other types of dis- 
cord between army officers and the gunboat flotilla, Lincoln directed 
Foote to send him a daily report, “stating the progress or lack of progress 
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in the mortar business.” These daily telegrams were sent through Lieuten- 
ant H. A. Wise, an assistant in the Naval Ordnance Bureau, who either 
carried the messages to the White House or showed them to John Hay, 
with whom Wise frequently lunched. Wise assured Foote that his efforts 
were now appreciated by his friends in Washington “from the President 
down.” With regard to the mortar rafts, he wrote: “Uncle Abe, as you 
already know, has gone into that business with a will, making his first 
demonstration entre nous, by pitching General Ripley out of his [War 
Department] Ordnance Bureau.” 

Since Lincoln specified no time for discontinuing the daily telegram 
for the White House, Captain Foote utilized this device to promote all 
sorts of flotilla business: purchase of steamboats, transfer of seamen from 
the army, carpentry and machine work on the gunboats, procurement of 
supplies, and the like. Throughout the period of Flag Officer Foote’s 
service (Fort Henry, Fort Donelson, Island No. 10) and that of his suc- 
cessor, Flag Officer Charles H. Davis (Memphis), Lincoln continued to 
exert informal and indirect moral pressure on the co-operating army and 
navy commands on the Mississippi. 

In the fall of 1862, with the formal transfer of the flotilla to the Navy 
Department and the establishment of the latter’s Mississippi Squadron, 
the daily message to the White House was discontinued. 

To summarize, Lincoln pretended to no special knowledge of, or ability 
in, directing naval affairs. On those few occasions when he thought an 
officer had misunderstood instructions, he became concerned and sent 
out positive supplementary dispatches. Indirectly, his appointment of 
General McClernand profoundly changed Grant’s strategy in the Vicks- 
burg Campaign and necessitated a series of unique adventures for the 
navy in the West. Political aspects of naval matters he was keenly sensi- 
tive to, as in the case of the monitors at Charleston. But in the main, 
Lincoln exercised great restraint in his dealings with the navy. Once the 
war had got underway, Lincoln very quickly, and wisely, developed con- 
fidence in the administration of Welles and Fox and allowed them to run 
their own show. 
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Disaffection in the 
Alabama Hill Country, 1861 


HUGH C. BAILEY 


IT HAS BEEN RECOGNIZED that a number of areas of the South were opposed 
to secession and that disaffection was widespread in the Confederacy 
from 1862 on.' Too often, however, historians have not been aware of the 
fact that more than token disloyalty to the Confederacy had been preval- 
ent in a number of areas from the beginning of the war. This was es- 
pecially true of the Appalachian highland and adjacent regions. 

In the mountain counties of Georgia, Union sentiment was not reduced 
by secession. The old flag continued to be flown by many people, much 
to the consternation of loyal Confederates, who sought the aid of Gover- 
nor Joseph E. Brown. By giving the mountain region preference in arms 
and equipment, the Governor was able to raise at least one military com- 
pany in each county and postpone major difficulties until 1862. 

“Geographically the ‘disloyal country’” of Mississippi included “the 
greater part of the hilly country stretching from the northeastern Missis- 
sippi-Tennessee border down through the central part of the state and 


' Georgia Lee Tatum, Disloyalty in the Confederacy (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1934), pp. 1-23; E. Merton Coulter, The Confederate States 
of America, 1861-1865 ({Baton Rouge]: Louisiana State University Press, 1950), 
pp. 84-89; Clement Eaton, A History of the Southern Confederacy (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1954), pp. 31-42; ‘Walter L. Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction 
in Alabama (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1905),’ pp. 112-122. 

2 Tatum, op. cit., pp. 73-74. 
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widening as it approached the Gulf Coast.” The Unionists of Jones 
County were bold enough to burn in effigy their delegate to the secession 
convention, while a Corinth newspaper openly opposed the Confederacy. 
Only the formation of Confederate vigilance committees forced Unionist 
activities under cover. With the coming of the Union Army to the north- 
ern part of the state and the retreat from Shiloh, the mask was removed.' 

Unionist sentiment was so strong in Virginia’s western counties that 
they successfully established and maintained their independence as West 
Virginia. In the southwestern portion of the reduced Virginia, where “not 
more than one-fourth of the people had favored secession . . . [were] 
many strong unionists who never became reconciled to the war.”* 

By November, 1861, disaffection was so widespread in western North 
Carolina that Governor H. T. Clark asked Secretary of War Judah P. 
Benjamin for troops to protect the loyal Confederates in the area. The 
Governor had received numerous requests for aid, he reported. Since the 
counties involved had furnished troops to the Southern armies, the loyal 
Confederates were left defenseless and at the mercy of their “tory” 
neighbors.> Aid was especially necessary since the Unionists in western 
North Carolina were in constant contact with their fellow-partisans in 
East Tennessee. As early as June, 1861, a number of Union companies 
had been formed in North Carolina, and an organization of Unionists in 
the area had been completed. By fall, the Tennessee Unionists, agitated 
by the means taken to prevent their movements to the east, began to seek 
revenge on their Confederate neighbors, who in turn appealed to Gover- 
nor Isham G. Harris for protection. Exemplary justice was meted out to 
many by Confederate forces. With the collapse of the Confederate gov- 
ernment in Tennessee in 1862, however, the Unionists were comparatively 
free to carry out their own designs.® 

For Alabama one of the most complete reports of Southern Unionist 
activities in the early days of the war is available. In 1861 Alabama’s “hill 
counties,” like those of the neighboring highlands, consisted of predomi- 
nantly poor lands cultivated by small farmers, most of whom owned no 
slaves. The absence of adequate transportation alone would have pre- 
cluded the development of a stable economy in the area. Most of its resi- 
dents received little, if any, formal education, and their cultural lives 
differed as much as their economic patterns did from those of their 


3 Ibid., p. 89; John K. Bettersworth, Confederate Mississippi: The People and Policies 
of a Cotton State in Wartime (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1943), 
p. 213. 
* Coulter, op. cit., p. 97; Tatum, op. cit., pp. 155-157. 
5 Ibid., pp. 107-109. 
6 Ibid., pp. 143-150. 
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“Black Belt” brethren.’ In this milieu, treason against the Confederacy 
raised its head in early 1861. 

We are indebted to the loyal Confederates of the area for the record of 
this development. In every county where opposition to the Confederate 
program found expression, loyal Confederates attempted to neutralize it. 
But where Unionist forces were strong, the Confederates appealed to the 
Governor of Alabama for aid to attain their goal. In Fayette County, in 
early 1861, it was well known, one citizen proclaimed, that “some union 
Esquires [were] holding office under the Constitution of the United 
States.” The loyal Confederates were harangued as they attempted to 
form a volunteer company. On another occasion the Unionists attempted 
to hoist the “Stars and Stripes.” They were heard to say that if they ever 
did any fighting it would be for “Lincon.” “The union Sentiment prevails 
here to much anyhow,” Fayette County Confederates told Governor A. 
B. Moore when they asked him whether or not they would be justified in 
protecting their “Secession Flag” against the traitors.® 

In July, 1861, a number of the citizens of Fayette County petitioned the 
Governor to come to their aid. They advised him that there were disloyal 
persons in their midst who were trying to form themselves into a company 
to oppose the South. Moreover, the Unionists were attempting to use the 
August elections to gain political office and increase their strength. The 


7 Albert B. Moore, History of Alabama (University, Ala.: University Supply Store, 
1934), pp. 397-400. An interesting picture of the extent of slavery here in 1860 may 
be obtained by comparing county rank in actual number of slaves and in percentage 
of families owning slaves with the ratings for other counties of the state. In 1860 
Alabama had fifty-two counties. 


Rank of County in 
Rank of County in Percentage of Families 
Number of Slaves Owning Slaves 
Fayette 45 43 
Marshall 42 46 
Morgan 30 32 
Walker 50 50 
Winston 52 52 


This table is based on information found in Clanton W. Williams, ed., “Presidential 
Election Returns and Related Data for Ante-bellum Alabama,” The Alabama Re- 
view, II (January, 1949), 63-73. 

8 The historian of Confederate disloyalty has written incorrectly that although North 
Alabamians opposed secession, “the discontented caused no trouble during the first 
months of the Confederacy, since only the men who wished had marched away 
to war.” See Tatum, op. cit., p. 54; Clarence P. Denman, The Secession Movement 
in Alabama (Montgomery: Alabama State Department of Archives and History, 
1933), pp. 123-153, has a discussion of the attitude of the “hill counties” toward 
secession. 

® P. C. Lee to Gov. A. B. Moore, May 10, 1861; all the manuscripts cited hereinafter 

are in the Papers of Gov. A. B. Moore in the Alabama State Department of Archives 

and History, Montgomery. 
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petitioners asked the Governor, if he had the power, to order the mana- 
gers of polling places to require that all voters swear to support the Con- 
federacy. If this plan could be carried out, they felt that the political 
menace of disloyalty would be removed.’° 

At the time of this appeal, even more distressing news was being re- 
ceived of developments in Fayette’s neighboring counties, particularly 
Walker and Winston. Soon after the outbreak of hostilities, the “Warrior 
Riflemen,” a company of sixty-eight privates and fourteen officers, was 
formed in Walker County. The company refused to enter state service, 
however, when it learned that enlistments would be received only for 
three years or the duration of the war. In June, 1861, it tendered its serv- 
ices for a twelve-months’ period, explaining that the peculiar situation in 
the county made necessary this period of limited enlistment. The com- 
pany’s leading officers reported that Walker County had been almost 
unanimously “Straight Union” before the war and that volunteering had 
come very slowly since the Governor's request for troops. There would be 
little support in the county for the families of those who entered the 
service of the Southern cause. Abandoning their families in these condi- 
tions for more than twelve months would be a sacrifice which the county 
men could not make." 

After this offer of limited enlistment was refused, the Governor was 
informed that a company might possibly be raised which would enlist for 
the duration of the war. Joseph W. Hampton, one of the county’s leading 
secessionists, felt that this possibility represented a decided improvement 
over the sentiment prevalent when the state passed the Ordinance of Se- 
cession. Even he, however, could not overlook the fact that a vigorous 
group in the county (which he hoped was a minority) denounced the 
ordinance, refused to recognize the Confederate flag, and still claimed the 
“Stars and Stripes” as their own. “Shame! Shame! on all such,” he wrote. 
He could not understand the mentality or morality of those who refused 
to be moved even by their denouncement as tories and rebels. 


10 Petition of the citizens of Fayette County, submitted July 8, 1861, to Governor 
Moore by S. H. Dardin, in Moore Papers. Fifty-one names are on the petition, but 
this does not include many more than one-half of the original signers. The first draft 
of the petition was so badly handled that a copy had to be made, and it was im- 
possible to obtain all the original signatures. 

Dardin, in an accompanying letter, informed the Governor that he did not believe 
that the executive could fulfill the request of the Fayette County loyalists since he 
did not believe that the governor had the authority, nor, should he desire to do so, 
the time in which to act. Yet Dardin wrote, “I believe if those persons Spoken of do 
not change their course that there will have to be some means resorted to suppress 
them.” 

11 Capt. B. M. Long, Lts. B. F. Borden, J. T. Wooten, and J. R. Shepperd to Governor 
Moore, June 16, 1861, Moore Papers. 
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Hampton asked the Governor what he would think if the loyal South- 
erners of the county united to make an example of the Unionists. Al- 
though Hampton realized that it was not customary for an executive to 
communicate officially with a private citizen, he felt that in this case it 
was necessary for the safety of the citizens of Walker County.” 

Before Governor Moore could reply to this letter, he received docu- 
ments from the probate judge of Walker County revealing the nature of 
the disaffection in that area.'* These included written statements from 
Silas Morphew of Walker County and A. J. Ingle of Winston County” in 
reply to charges that they were supporters of the Lincoln government. 
Ingle avowed that this was not true, but he stated that he did favor the 
national government and the Constitution. “I will . . . say I would Suffer 
death before I would vote for Lincon or any Black republican prin- 
ciple. and I will Contend for the old union untill the independence of the 
Southern Confederacy is declared,” he wrote. Furthermore, he proclaimed 
that he was not in rebellion against lawful authority. Certainly he could 
support no pretended government which tolerated “rail-riding” men for 
their opinions, as the Confederate government had done in his area. 

Ingle stated further that Alabama had acted madly and unwisely in 
her secession. Personally, he had labored for the maintenance of the 
Union, “the rock of our Salvation,” and believed “that as sure as there is 
a God, that without this union the people of this State and the Other 
States will undergo the unspeakable Calamites which discord faction 
turbulance war and blood-Shead have produced in other Countries.” 

Morphew, in his statement, noted that it was widely held that Walker 
County and the southwestern portion of Winston were filled with “tory- 
ism” and that the Lincoln men in the area had charge of the companies 
of home guards and were in communication with the Washington govern- 
ment. These beliefs he avowed to be lies. If there were men in favor of 
the Lincoln administration in the region, Morphew did not know of them. 
He quickly added, however, “if there is any torys in Walker or Winston 
County it is those that is threatening to hang men and ride them on Rales 
noty poles &c but there is none of them in our portion of the County or 
at Least not many.” He conceded that he was a member of a company 
which had been formed to prevent the riding of men on poles because of 
their opinions and that, if necessary, the company was ready to defend 
their homes, wives, children, and property from “lawless and bad men.” 
“We are all in favor of living under the old Constitution that has all ways 
gurenteed unto us our Rights,” he wrote, and he and other company 


12 Joseph W. Hampton to Governor Moore, July 2, 1861, Moore Papers. 
13 Judge J. A. Gamble to Governor Moore, July 9, 1861, Moore Papers. 
14 These are dated July 4 and 8, respectively. 
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members would continue to live under it until the independence of the 
Southern Confederacy was acknowledged. While doing this, they were 
just as ready as the secessionists to defend their homes and county, but 
they differed from the secessionists in their conception of who the enemy 
was. Their prayer was that the United States of America would soon be 
consolidated in a “Solid republic and all the men that started that No- 
torious Ly [lie] [that they were traitors] may fall prostrate to the Earth 
as a fig tree Casteth her untimely fruit to the Earth when Shaken by a 
mity wind.” 

The probate judge of Walker County had obtained a copy of a com- 
pact, signed July 4, 1861, by twelve residents of Beat 6, Winston County, 
forming a home guard company. This he forwarded to Governor Moore.’® 
The signers agreed that under the circumstances they should unite in a 
company, to be called “the Nation union united States men and home 
guards,” in order to suppress any “insurrection” and resist any “unconsti- 
tutional Course” which might be taken by the governmental agencies 
present in the county. They agreed that, if they could prevent it, no man 
would be deprived of the right to express his opinions. Realizing the situa- 
tion in Walker County, they provided that any person living in an ad- 
joining beat or county could attach himself to their company, where he 
would be “thankfully received.” The Governor was informed that many 
men from Walker County sympathized with the company and that a 
number had attached themselves to it.!® 

From neighboring Morgan County came equally distressing news. 
Its loyal Confederate citizens were forced to reveal that there were many 
disaffected citizens among them. These “tories” refused to give allegiance 
to the Confederate States, denied the legality of the county's militia mus- 
ters, refused to place their names on the volunteer lists, and widely pro- 
claimed that they would, with pleasure, “point out sound men, should our 
enemy reach here.” Their activities greatly retarded enlistments in the 
Confederate forces being organized in the county. Moreover, Confederate 
loyalists feared for the safety of families whose husbands and fathers en- 
listed. Although the Confederates had “gone to defend” their homes “from 
a foreign foe,” subversion threatened from within. They petitioned Gov- 
ernor Moore to require all citizens of the county to take an oath of 
allegiance to the Confederacy. Those who refused could be treated as 
traitors, and the safety of the home front would be preserved." 

The truth of these and other assertions about disloyalty in the “hill 
counties” was affirmed by W. H. Musgrove, captain of one of Blount 


15 True copy, forwarded by Judge J. A. Gamble, July 9, 1861, Moore Papers. 
16 Hampton to Governor Moore, July 9, 1861, Moore Papers. 


17 Petition of the citizens of Morgan County to Gov. A. B. Moore, July ?, 1861, Moore 
Papers. 
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County's three companies of militia.* Musgrove reported that Winston, 
Marion, Fayette, and sections of Walker and Morgan counties contained 
large numbers of disloyal persons who were actively preparing to fight 
against the South and to sustain the power of the government of the 
United States. From his sources of contact, he had heard that these 
people were preparing to destroy Jasper, the county seat of Walker 
County, and the little town of Arkadelphia, owing to the numerous pro- 
Confederate sympathizers in those places. Already the “disloyalists” had 
abused many Southern advocates. 

Musgrove urged the Governor to station a regiment of troops in Jasper. 
They would be required to do nothing if the “tories” should cease their 
treasonable activities. The captain felt that the troops’ presence would 
tend to neutralize zest for the Union cause and would, perhaps, even 
bring some Unionists over to the Southern cause. Musgrove offered the 
use of the Blount County troops but warned that, since the Unionists 
could bring 900 to 1000 men into action in the area, any force less than a 
regiment would be in danger. 

Governor Moore was much disturbed by the various reports of treason 
to Alabama and the Confederacy. He hoped that in most cases disaffec- 
tion was due to ignorance: the failure to realize that secession was the 
perfect right of a sovereign state. But now there was no longer room for 
debate. The people of the state exercising their ultimate sovereignty in 
convention had seceded, and it had become “the bounden duty of every 
good citizen to acquiesce in the decision.” Without regard to previous 
opinions, thousands were now defending the state in a war whose loss, 
the Governor believed, would result in vassalage for the people of Ala- 
bama. It was impossible for the Governor to see how anyone could re- 
frain from giving the state his full support. If for no other motive, he felt 
that this support should come from the desire to avoid “the ignomony 
which attaches to traitors and tories.”!® 

Should the recalcitrants continue in their rebellion, the Governor felt 
that the state would have no course but to execute faithfully the laws 
against treason and sedition, even if it took the whole militia power of the 
state. He stated that it was the duty of every good citizen to help bring 
violators of the law to justice. The procedure he outlined was this: 
Traitors should be apprehended, brought before a magistrate, and, on 
proof of their activities, committed to county jail (or that of a neighbor- 
ing county if the local jail were not strong enough) until the next session 
of the circuit court, at which they could be tried.” 

Governor Moore certainly seemed, in this instance, to underestimate 


18 Capt. W. H. Musgrove to Governor Moore, July 16, 1861, Moore Papers. 
19 Governor Moore to Hampton, July.12, 1861, Moore P: apers. 
20 Ibid. 
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the strength of public opinion in the affected areas. In concentrating on 
mechanics, he forgot the awful fear which could be engendered even in 
loyal hearts by the specter of retaliation. He did point out, however, that 
the sheriff could summon the entire population of a county to aid him in 
enforcing the law if a sufficiently grave situation existed. All those who 
refused to obey his mandate could be brought to trial. Yet the Governor 
hoped that, once the “disloyalists” saw the situation in its true light, they 
would conform to the law. If they would only do so, he would be willing 
to overlook all past offenses. He urged his loyal fellow-Alabamians to 
attempt to carry out the policy he outlined. If it failed he would resort to 
sterner action. The law would be enforced, but he hoped grave measures 
would not be necessary. To keep from adding fuel to the flames, there- 
fore, he expressly forbade the publication of his correspondence on the 
subject, although he desired it read to any persons his correspondents 
might think proper.?! 

Seeking reliable information on the situation in Walker, Winston, and 
neighboring counties and, even more, hoping to conciliate the people 
there, Governor Moore asked George S. Houston of Limestone County 
to visit the area, appeal to the people in public speeches, and then report 
to him. Houston, the “Redeemer Governor of 1874,” had been one of the 
leaders of the old “Hunker” wing of the Democratic Party which had 
opposed the secessionist “Chivalry” group. As such, he was a man who 
could be expected to command attention, even from the Unionists.” 

Before his visit to the area, Houston had tended to discount the reports 
of disloyalty. He felt that the Governor had received highly colored re- 
ports from overwrought citizens. He could not believe the reports, for he 
knew many of the people implicated. “They will do right if they know it,” 
he wrote, “& I think any improper feeling they have may be removed.” 
Houston could not too highly commend the moderation the Governor was 
showing, even if the reports were true. Under no circumstance did he 
feel that troops should be used in the area at that time. “The County 
elections & political strifes have created ill feelings & you could not safely 
or profitably arm one portion to control the other,” he counseled. “I fear 
such course would tend to irritate & embitter instead of quiet & harmon- 
ise.” Houston did not believe troops would ever be necessary, but if at 
some time in the future they should be, he urged that they be sent in from 
counties outside the troubled region.” 

In early August, 1861, Houston began a two-weeks’ visitation in Walker 
and Winston counties, after which he delivered his report to Governor 


21 [bid. 


22 Geo. S. Houston to Governor Moore, August 1, 1861, Moore Papers. 
23 Ibid. 
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Moore. This was largely a confirmation of his previously expressed opin- 
ions. Everywhere, he had found the people anxious to hear speeches on 
the present political conditions, and he had been greeted by the largest 
crowds he had ever known in those counties. Houston’s diagnosis was 
that practically all bitterness in the area grew out of local political con- 
ditions and that hostility toward the Confederacy was almost nil. “I found 
no organization or trace of one indicating a purpose of hostility to the 
Confederate Govt. and I am very Confident those people entertain no 
such purpose,” he wrote. He conceded that most of them were reluctant 
to give up the “Old Union” and that “while Some of them express regrets 
upon that subject now, they at the same time avow a determination to 
stand by the South & have impressed me with the truth of their expressed 
purposes.”?4 

Colonel E. H. Foster of Lawrence County had accompanied Houston 
on the trip and concurred with him in the belief that there was not the 
least necessity for sending troops into the area. They did not foresee any 
great danger from disaffection. Companies of state troops were appar- 
ently going to be formed in both counties, and the visitors felt that these 
counties would “furnish troops as liberally as other Counties in proportion 
to their numbers & ability to uniform & equip them &c.”* 

This was a most optimistic report, though the conditions which pre- 
vailed in the area from the spring of 1862 until the end of Confederate 
control indicate that its conclusions were unwarranted. During that time, 
the northern counties were troubled by continuous Federal raids. This, 
together with the attempt to enforce the conscription act, gave impetus 
to the disaffection in the “hill counties.” To avoid conscription, many of 
the men hid themselves. The necessities of life were often obtained by 
raids on more fortunate Confederates in the river valleys. In July, 1862, 
small mountain groups came to Decatur, in Morgan County, to meet 
Colonel A. D. Streight and form the nucleus of the First Alabama Union 
Cavalry. By September 21, 1862, General Gideon J. Pillow reported that 
the Alabama mountains harbored 8000 to 10,000 deserters and “tory” 
conscripts who were as “vicious as copperheads.” In that area, “no man 
was safe in travelling along the roads, for murders, robberies, and burn- 
ings were common, and peaceable citizens were shot while at work in the 
fields,”26 

In April, 1864, General Leonidas Polk reported that “in North Alabama 
formidable bands were being organized for resistance to the government.” 
In one of a series of raids, Polk forced more than 1000 deserters to return 


24 Same to same, August 27, 1861. 
5 Ibid. 


*8 Moore, op. cit., p. 430; Fleming, op. cit., pp. 114-118. - 
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to the army. Periodically, Alabama Confederate soldiers returned home 
and took merciless vengeance on those who had been terrorizing their 
families.2” Yet the Peace Society flourished so well in northern Alabama 
that the historian of Confederate disloyalty believes that if peace had not 
come in 1865, the group would have been politically irresistible and 
would have forced the state into a negotiated peace.” 


The political reaction to the dominance of the secession group was ( 
not reserved until the end of the war either in Alabama or elsewhere inf #PI 
the Confederacy. While the “hill counties” had offered the most determ-— © 

Yel 


ined opposition to secession, they were joined in 1862 and 1863 by others 
who opposed the ultra-secessionists and the Davis administration. The 
unpopularity of the conscription law and what many considered to be its 
unfair administration, the disillusionment when victory was not painlessly 
delivered in a short time, the horror of defeat at Vicksburg and Gettys- 
burg, and the many questions at issue involving states’ rights were all 
partially responsible. 

In 1862 Zebulon Vance, a strong anti-Davis man, was elected governor 
of North Carolina and became one of the major thorns in the adminis. 
tration’s side. The following year the Davis regime lost control of the 
Confederate Congress, and its enemies were strengthened in a number of 
the states. North Carolina chose eight new representatives to fill its ten 
seats in the Congress, while Georgia demonstrated even more opposition 
by choosing nine new men for its ten-member delegation. Even South 
Carolina, the only state where there was not considerable opposition to 
secession, had become so disillusioned that it refused to return Robert 
Barnwell Rhett to the Congress.” 

In Alabama, Thomas H. Watts, a former Whig, was elected governor 
by an almost four-to-one majority over John Gill Shorter, who, running 
on a states’ rights platform, had defeated Watts two years earlier. Equally 
significant, Clement C. Clay, one of the chief administration leaders in 
the Senate, was defeated along with Jabez L. M. Curry, one of the Davis 
insiders in the House. Particularly galling was Curry’s replacement by 
Robert Jemison, a former co-operationist. Six members of the Alabama 
congressional delegation were reputed to be in favor of ending the war 
and returning to the Union. 

The Mississippi elections were also triumphs for the “conservatives.” 
Charles Clark, a former Whig, mustered eight times the votes of the more 
radical Reuben Davis. When the legislature met, a conservative was 


27 [bid., pp. 118-119, 121. 

*8 Tatum, op. cit., p. 72. 

29 Nathaniel W. Stephenson, The Day of the Confederacy: A Chronicle of the Em- 
battled South (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1919), pp. 87-98. 

30 Eaton, op. cit., p. 56; Fleming, op. cit., pp. 134-135, 138-139. 
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chosen speaker, and J. W. C. Watson, a former Whig, was elected to the 
Confederate Senate. 

It has been aptly asserted that the Mississippi elections were not a con- 
test between “fire-eaters” and Unionists. It seems more likely that here as 
elsewhere in the South those people were successful “who hoped that an 
honorable peace could yet be achieved” through negotiation.** 

Considering the political revolts of 1862 and 1863, it would certainly 
appear that many of the more radical elements of 1860 and 1861 had 
come to share an equal desire for peace with their highland neighbors. 
Yet they continued to be separated over the question as to the best means 
of attaining it. 


31 Bettersworth, op. cit., pp. 50-55. 
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Notes & Queries 


EDITED BY BOYD B. STUTLER 
517 Main Street 
Charleston, West Virginia 


THIS DEPARTMENT IS DESIGNED as an open forum for researchers into Civil 
War themes and readers of Civil War History. It is open for questions on 
and discussions of phases of the Great Conflict and its personnel; also, we 
welcome notes on newly discovered, little known, or unrecorded side- 
lights of the war. Contributions are invited; address Notes and Queries 
Editor. 


QUERIES 


No. 46—Union Army Regimental Histories: 

I am searching for Civil War regimental histories of the following in- 
fantry outfits: 49th Ohio, 32nd Indiana, 39 Indiana, 89th Illinois, and 8th 
Kansas. Query: Can any reader tell me where these histories can be 
found, either published or in manuscript? 


James Barnett 
NOTES 


Nation-wide Inventory of Lincoln Relics: 

A nation-wide inventory of Lincoln relics is currently being made by 
the staff of the Illinois State Historical Library at Springfield, and the aid 
of all museums and collectors in the Lincoln field is earnestly requested. 
It is hoped that collectors and museums with little-known relics will vol- 
unteer pictures, descriptions, and all available information authenticating 
and establishing the provenance of items in their collections. News of any 
Lincoln clothes, personal articles, furniture, gifts, objects made from 
Lincoln-associated materials, toys of the Lincoln boys, and relics associ- 
ated with Mrs. Lincoln through 1865 will be welcomed. Correspondence 
should be addressed to Thomas E. Felt, Illinois State Historical Library, 
Centennial Building, Springfield, Illinois. 
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Diary of Canadian Surgeon in Union Army: 

Some months ago the Douglas Library of Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ontario, acquired by gift the Civil War diary of Francis Moses Wafer, a 
young Canadian medical student, who left Queen’s College in the spring 
of 1863 while in the second year of his medical course to enlist as an 
Assistant Surgeon in the Union Army. Failing to qualify as a graduate 
M.D., he arranged with the New York State Medical Society, affiliated 
with the University of Albany, to give him a special examination. He 
passed the test and, on payment of a $16.00 graduation fee, was granted 
the necessary diploma; he was commissioned Assistant Surgeon and as- 
signed to the 108th New York Infantry. After being mustered out Wafer 
returned to Queen’s College and was graduated with a medical degree 
with the class of 1867. 

The December, 1957, number of Douglas Library Notes published a 
lengthy summary of the diary, with extracts of observations on the medi- 
cal and surgical services rendered after such large-scale battles as Chan- 
cellorsville, Gettysburg, to the end of the war. The manuscript is de- 
scribed as comprising 122 pages, lined foolscap, and is headed “Two Years 
in the Army of the Potomac—The Diary of a Surgeon.” Condition is not 
too good; “the paper has become brittle, the edges torn and frayed, and 
the concluding pages are evidently lost as the manuscript ends with an 
unfinished account of the engagement at Spottsylvania shortly before the 
surrender of Lee at Appomattox.” Apart from the diary, little is known of 
the writer; the Librarian will welcome information about the man and his 
career subsequent to the war and graduation from Queen’s. 

The story begins with his enlistment in early March, 1868, after making 
his way through a blizzard from Kingston, Ontario, to Albany, New York. 
His purpose was “to profit by the new and extensive field thrown open 
for the study of practical surgery,” and opportunity was given him by his 
assignment to an active combat regiment. Wafer’s descriptions of battles 
fought are mixed with his observations on the care and treatment of the 
wounded, not always discriminating between the significant and the in- 
significant, says the Library Notes summary. “At times he loses his narra- 
tive thread in profitless digression. He had a good eye and ear for the 
sights and sounds of battle, however, and the very confusion of his sen- 
tences lends verisimilitude to his descriptions.” All in all, this unpublished 
diary, written “to give his immediate friends a faithful account of his 
share in those important transactions,” is an important contribution to 
our knowledge of the medical and surgical field services. 

The commanding officer of his regiment, Colonel Carroll, then com- 
manding the Brigade, was severely wounded in the Wilderness fighting. 


Wafer was greatly impressed by this officer’s reaction to the amputation 
of his arm: 
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“On this day also the gallant Col. Carroll who had remained at the 
head of the brigade for five days with a bullet hole through his arm, re- 
ceived another bullet through the elbow joint, necessitating amputation 
near the shoulder. He had become so exhausted by his heroic suffering 
that his recovery became doubtful, but luckily he finally recovered. This 
officer's soul seemed to be in the battlefield. Even while completely 
under the influence of chloroform while we operated, he never ceased to 
rally and encourage his men, and on recovering his only words, on seeing 
his right arm gone, were ‘By God, the 2nd Corps have lost a good sol- 


dier!’” 


Wisconsin in Our Nation's Wars: 

On January 24th the Wisconsin Historical Society, at Madison, opened 
an exhibit, to run for six months, graphically illustrating the part that 
state has played in the nation’s wars, from the Revolution down to the re- 
cently concluded Korean conflict. Special emphasis is given to the Civil 
War; to Gettysburg, Gainesville, South Mountain, Chancellorsville, Fred- 
ericksburg, Antietam—blackened battlefields that claimed the lives of 
more than 12,000 Wisconsin men. The exhibit does not deal alone with 
combat men and battlefields, but auxiliary items will relate the war to 
its effect on the growth of Wisconsin. Of special interest in this field are 
the exhibit materials showing the dramatic effect of the Civil War on the 


development of wheat farming in Wisconsin. The historical exhibit will 
remain open through July. 


Civil War Centennial Commission: 

Conforming to the provisions of a Congressional Joint Resolution, ap- 
proved September 7, 1957, President Eisenhower, in December, com- 
pleted the personnel of a 25-member Civil War Centennial Commission. 
Appropriately enough, the announcement of the appointment of members 
was made from the President's farm at Gettysburg. This farm lies immedi- 
ately behind the line from which Major General George Pickett launched 
his disastrous charge on the Union forces on July 3, 1863, at the end of 
the Gettysburg battle. 

The Centennial Commission, authorized by Congress to prepare a pro- 
gram for the observance of the war's centennial, 1961-65, will be jointly 
chairmanned by Major General Ulysses S. Grant III, ( Retired), grandson 
of the victorious Union General, and Representative William M. Tuck, a 
former governor of Virginia, whose home is near Appomattox Court 
House where General Lee surrendered his Confederate Army to General 
Grant. The President’s appointments were: Bruce Catton, Bethesda, 
Maryland, editor of American Heritage Magazine; General Ulysses S. 
Grant III, (Retired), Washington, D.C.; Avery O. Craven, professor of 
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history, University of Chicago; John Allen Krout, professor of history, 
Columbia University; Bell Irvin Wiley, professor of history, Emory Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Georgia; W. Norman Fitzgerald, president of the Civil 
War Round Table, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; William S. Paley, chairman of 
Columbia Broadcasting System, New York; Aksel Nielsen, Denver, Colo- 
rado; Mrs. Consuelo Northrop Baily, South Burlington, Vermont, former 
lieutenant-governor of that state, and Alvin L. Aubinoe, builder, of Beth- 
esda, Maryland. 

The Department of Defense representatives are: Assistant Secretary of 
War Dewey Short, former Congressman, of Galena, Missouri, and Vice 
Admiral Stuart H. Ingersoll, president of the Naval War College, New- 
port, Rhode Island. 

Appointed by Vice-President Nixon were: Senators Clinton P. Ander- 
son, New Mexico; Joseph C. Mahoney, Wyoming; John W. Bricker, Ohio; 
and Edward Martin, Pennsylvania. 

Appointed by House Speaker Sam Rayburn: Representatives William 
M. Tuck, Virginia; Frank M. Coffin, Maine; Wint Smith, Kansas; and 
Fred Schwengel, Iowa. 

Statutory members are: Conrad L. Wirth, director of the National Park 
Service, and David C. Mearns, chief of Manuscript Division, representing 
the Librarian of Congress. In addition, President Eisenhower, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, Vice-President Nixon, and the Speaker of the House, 
Sam Rayburn, are ex-officio members. 

The first important meeting of the Commission, following formal or- 
ganization, was held on January 14-15 when some 200 representatives of 
civic, patriotic, and historical groups met with the official Commission to 
set up preliminary plans for a far-reaching program to insure nation-wide 
observance of the war's centennial. 


West Virginia Formation and Early Days of Civil War: 

Students of the Civil War who are interested in its impact on regional 
areas will find the recently published West Virginia Imprints, 1790-1863, 
by Delf Norona and Charles Shetler, a valuable reference work and guide 
to the printed books, pamphlets, newspapers, and broadsides issued in the 
state during the first two years of the war. While the work is designed as 
a comprehensive check-list and bibliography of printing in West Virginia 
from the establishment of the first press in 1790 to the erection of the new 
state—actually to the end of 1863—particular attention is paid to the 
works relating to the formation of the state and to the war publications. 
The book is divided into two parts, books, pamphlets, and broadsides by 
Mr. Norona, and newspapers and periodicals by Mr. Shetler. Aided by 
Colonel Earle Lutz, Richmond, Virginia, the newspaper section is en- 
hanced by a full listing of all the Civil War camp newspapers published 
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by soldiers in commandeered printshops, including The Guerrilla, printed 
at Charleston in September, 1862, when General Loring invaded the 
Kanawha Valley—the only Confederate camp paper known to have been 
published in West Virginia. Published by the West Virginia Library As- 
sociation, the 316-page, adequately indexed book can be had from the 
office at 315 Seventh Street, Moundsville, West Virginia, at the sale price 
of $7.50. 


The Civil War Round Tables: 

Back in the mid-1930’s a group of Chicagoans who had a common 
interest in the Civil War and all its battles, causes, and personalities 
began to hold informal sessions at Ralph Newman’s Abraham Lincoln 
Book Shop to discuss their favorite subject. Then the informal bookshop 
sessions progressed to luncheon meetings at no set time, but the table 
was always open for someone who wanted to talk or to listen. This group 
had no officers, no rules, or no dues for a few years—then someone sug- 
gested a formal organization. 

It was not until December 3, 1940, that a more or less formal organiza- 
tion was made when fifteen men of diverse occupations met at the Bis- 
marck Hotel to hear a talk on “Stonewall Jackson’s Valley Campaign” by 
Percival G. Hart. The fifteen “founding fathers” were Monroe F. Cock- 
rell, Otto Eisenschiml, Fred C. Evers, Newton C. Farr, Seymour J. Frank, 
Elmer Gertz, Vernon Hanson, Percival G. Hart, Walter S. Holden, Alex- 
ander J. Isaacs, Henry W. Lackey, Walter W. L. Meyer, Ralph G. New- 
man, C. Norton Owen, and James Rosenthal. 

The Civil War Round Table remained the exclusive organization of the 
Chicago group for nearly ten years. Then, as interest mounted in Civil 
War study, the movement began to snowball. At last count more than 
forty Round Tables have been organized and are actively functioning in 
cities from coast to coast. Here is the list, in alphabetical order: 

Alexandria, Virginia; Andover, Massachusetts; Atlanta, Georgia; Balti- 
more, Maryland; Birmingham, Alabama; Chicago, Illinois; Chillicothe, 
Ohio; Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, Michigan; Evansville, 
Indiana; Gettysburg, Pennsylvania; Hagerstown, Maryland; High Point, 
North Carolina; Hollywood, California; Houston, Texas; Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Kansas City, Missouri; La Jolla, California; Lexington, Ken- 
tucky; Los Angeles, California; Louisville, Kentucky; Madison, Wisconsin; 
Mayville, Kentucky; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
New Orleans, Louisiana; New York; Petersburg, Virginia; Vicksburg, 
Mississippi; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Richmond, Virginia; St. Louis, 
Missouri; Stillwater, Minnesota; Wiesbaden, Germany; Washington, D.C.; 
Washington, Pennsylvania; Wilmington, Delaware; another is in process 
of organization at South Bend, Indiana. 



































The group at Philadelphia is organized as the Lincoln-Civil War So- 
ciety, though its aims and purposes are the same as the groups that bear 
the Civil War Round Table title. Recent activities of this branch include 
Harnett Kane’s address on “The Gallant Mrs. Stonewall,” at the Novem- 
ber meeting; an impromptu “field trip” on December 13 when more than 
eighty members turned out to attend the presentation of “The Rivalry” 
by Raymond Massey, Martin Gabel, and Agnes Moorehead—the drama- 
tized version of the Lincoln-Douglas Debates. V. C. (Pat) Jones, author 
and one of the sparkplugs of the Washington, D.C. Round Table, dis- 
cussed the disputed documents said to have been found on the body of 
Ulric Dahlgren after the young cavalryman was killed during the un- 
successful raid on Richmond led by Judson Kilpatrick. The orders and 
notes, it is claimed, called for the burning of Richmond and the assassina- 
tion of Jefferson Davis “on sight.” These documents have been labeled 
propaganda forgeries by many authorities. Author Jones holds that the 
documents were authentic. His point of view was fully argued during the 
discussion period that followed his talk. 
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Mr. Lincoln’s Navy. By Richard S. West, Jr. (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1957. Pp. vii, 328. $6.50. ) 


ALTHOUGH THE POPULAR CONCEPTION OF THE CIVIL WAR runs in terms of land 
actions, such as Gettysburg, Richmond, and Sherman’s March to the Sea, his- 
torians have long recognized that there was an important naval side to the con- 
flict. Recently a number of excellent books dealing with various naval aspects of 
that great war have appeared, many of them real contributions to our knowledge, 
but none of them authoritatively surveying the total naval side of hostilities. 

This gap has now been filled by the book I am reviewing. Drawing on all 
sources, both primary and secondary, prepared for this survey job by his earlier 
biographical works on Admiral Porter and Gideon Welles, Mr. West is pre- 
eminently qualified to write about “Mr. Lincoln’s Navy.” 

I must say I thought the title of this book a little presumptuous—that is, before 
I read it. One would hardly call the American Navy in the second World War 
“Mr. Roosevelt’s Navy” despite FDR’s enthusiasm for naval affairs. However, 
President Lincoln began the war with an able Secretary of the Navy and very 
little else, so that the title comes close to describing the facts of the matter. 

Difficulties faced by Secretary Welles and the President at the outbreak of 
war were enormous. To begin with, there were less than fifty naval vessels of all 
types then in commission; there was also a lack of naval ordnance. The North 
had the shipyards, but it did not yet have the ships. At least as serious was the 
problem of manpower. The Navy Department was filled with Southern sympa- 
thizers, and many ships were manned by Southerners. There was very little 
chance under such circumstances for security measures as we now, perhaps to 
our regret, know them. As if manpower and materiel shortages were not suf- 
ficient, there were other impediments. For instance, while the U.S. Navy was 
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familiar with the Barbary Coast and Mexico, it knew very little about the coast 
from the Virginia Capes to the Rio Grande; after all, our military preoccupations 
had not been with home waters. Suffice it to say that Mr. Lincoln and Secretary 
Welles, ably assisted by Gustavus Fox, that energetic and ebullient man whose 
qualities complemented Welles’, had their hands full to overflowing. 

That they recognized their problems and speedily solved them is a tribute to 
Lincoln, Welles, and Fox. Obviously the South had to be blockaded; equally 
obviously the 42 United States naval vessels available, many of them commanded 
by superannuated timeservers, could not do the job. Ships had to be built and 
manned. Speed was essential. Lincoln’s team was equal to the job. Ships were 
built under contractual situations so informal when judged by current practices 
as to seem unworkable. Personal oral agreements sufficed to start the shipbuilding 
program without regard to staff work and reams of paper. In the meantime the 
officer retirement program, long urged by those interested in our navy, went into 
high gear. The blockade, so effective in strangling the South, had begun. 

It was aided by amphibious operations such as the capture of Confederate 
forts at Cape Hatteras. Veterans or students of the second World War will note 
with sympathy that the usual hazards of amphibious operations generally pre- 
vailed. Stores were loaded in reverse order to priority of need. Delay generally 
allowed bad weather to attend the operations. The usual number of vessels did 
not get the word and sailed off on mysterious independent missions of their own. 
But in spite of all this trouble the South Carolina coast was fairly well bottled up 
by these amphibious operations, with bad effects upon Southern commerce. 

In the meantime the wave of the future was rolling toward America. The Con- 
federacy had captured the U.S.S. “Merrimack” at Norfolk Navy Yard, whose 
fall, not unattributable to the presence on the yard commander’s staff of many 
southern sympathizers, was a heavy blow to Union hopes. After raising the 
“Merrimack,” farsighted Confederate Navy Secretary Mallory, in a classic 
example of ingenuity by a have-not belligerent, ordered her rebuilt as an iron- 
clad. In the easy security conditions then prevailing, news of this innovation 
reached Welles, who saw the imminent threat and moved to block it. After some 
hemming and hawing, Welles arbitrarily but wisely selected the design of the 
Swedish inventor, John Ericsson. The “Monitor,” so named to warn the British 
after the “Trent” incident, was a double-hulled ship mounting two Dahlgren 
rifles in a slowly revolving turret. Under-engined, awkward in a seaway, with 
only the crudest fire control methods, she nevertheless represented the first 
true steel vessel of war and was a tribute to northern shipbuilding ingenuity. 

In the meantime, the “Merrimack” was dominating Hampton Roads, laying 
waste Union wooden warships, and indeed so threatening Washington, D.C., it- 
self, as to cause consternation in the capitol. But the “Monitor” settled that; by 
fighting a stalemate with the “Merrimack” and standing off the Confederate 
vessel she saved the rest of the Union ships in Hampton Roads and gave the 

Union Army under McClellan time to reach the peninsula and force the capitula- 
tion of Norfolk. The “Merrimack” had to be blown up ignominiously. Conse- 
quently, the “Monitor” won a great strategic victory for the North. I was inter- 
ested to learn that, in spite of engaging her larger opponent at pointblank range 
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for four hours, the “Monitor” fired only 43 rounds and never seriously damaged 
the “Merrimack.” 

Meanwhile other areas were likewise the scenes of vital naval action. It was 
clear that a blockade of the Gulf could not be successful unless something were 
done about New Orleans and indeed the whole Mississippi. This was made all the 
clearer by reason of extensive southern fortifications not only on the Mississippi 
but also on the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers. Let the reader remember the 
skimpy state of railroads in the United States at this time, and he will appreciate 
the vast importance of our inland waterways. So Farragut, himself a Virginian 
and not a young man, but nonetheless the right man for the job as events proved, 
was chosen to command the force aimed at opening up the rivers. This he did 
admirably. Not only did he force entrance to the river and capture New Orleans 
by naval vessel, surely a unique achievement, but also he gave the lie in so doing 
to the ancient theory that no naval vessel could survive when taken under fire 
by land-based artillery. This discovery was to bear fruit in later river campaigns. 
Students of naval history will not be surprised to learn that in night actions fought 
by Farragut’s forces on the lower Mississippi the same confusion and turmoil 
reigned as sometimes prevailed in the second World War despite the advantage 
of radar. 

While Farragut was busy on the lower river, Mr. Lincoln’s navy was exceed- 
ingly active on the upper Mississippi and its tributaries. Here the closest co- 
operation with the army was necessary; in addition, the shallow, narrow rivers 
raised novel problems of ship design. Because of the distance between Washing- 
ton and St. Louis, with all that meant in delay and difficulty of communication, 
naval officers in the West enjoyed an independence not vouchsafed those closer 
to home. This led to golden chances for innovations in construction. It also 
meant that naval officers in the West must be persons of rank and impressive 
capabilities in order to get on with the army. After some false starts, Mr. Lincoln's 
navy, under Andrew H. Foote, who though a captain rejoiced in the specially 
created title of “Flag Officer of the Western Flotilla,” acquitted itself remarkably 
well in a kind of war for which no navy of the time was prepared, and at the 
same time, at least when General Grant had his way, achieved harmony with 
army aims and personnel. After Forts Henry and Donelson fell, Flag Officer 
Foote’s navy moved down river, opening the northern reaches of the Mississippi. 
The reader should not underestimate Foote’s achievements in fighting with novel 
vessels in shallow waters against land fortifications. 

Meanwhile Farragut, interpreting Delphic orders (perhaps the best thing for 
an energetic and able commander) attacked upstream. Farragut’s deputy, Ad- 
miral David Dixon Porter, despite hostility from the incompetent General Mc- 
Clernand, was of the greatest help to Generals Grant and Sherman in the re- 
duction of Vicksburg. The result was to open the Mississippi for Union forces, to 
split off a large section of the Confederacy, and to make possible the driving 
of more wedges into that harassed enemy. 

Meanwhile Farragut himself commanded the Union forces at Mobile Bay. 
This bloody engagement, by no means a milk run, brought about the virtual end 
of Confederate sea traffic in the Gulf of Mexico. 
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At the same time at Charleston, the last real naval campaign on the south 
Atlantic coast was nearing its end. Although the effect of this campaign was to 
make the blockade of the South Carolina coast infinitely more effective, it also 
exposed the serious shortcomings of American naval ordnance, both as to range 
and as to penetration and blast. The Dahlgren rifle, although an immense im- 
provement on naval ordnance, was clearly going to have to be immeasurably im- 
proved if ironclads of the future were to be sunk by it. 

The reader will notice that nothing has been said about actions on the high 
seas, most of the naval engagements taking place within sight of land. In fact, 
nothing resembling a fleet action ever took place in this war because the South 
never had a fleet as such. Instead, the South’s highly publicized and remarkably 
effective naval performance on the high seas was limited to exploits of armed 
raiders. Of these, Captain Raphael Semmes, first in the “Sumter” and then in the 
even more successful “Alabama,” performed a high proportion. His demise at the 
hands of Captain Winslow’s U.S.S. “Kearsarge” off Cherbourg was the end of a 
career of valor and achievement. In spite of the most strenuous efforts of Lincoln's 
navy, the South with a few swift and heavily armed raiders built in England, 
commanded by bold and resolute officers, was almost able to drive the United 
States Merchant Marine from the high seas. 

Little more need be said. At the end of the war, Mr. Lincoln’s navy reigned 
supreme. Its achievements were enormous. It had split the Confederacy, 
strangled it by blockade, and participated in amphibious operations novel in 
character and difficulty. Mr. West's book gives us in little more than 300 pages 
a panoramic view of these achievements, and at times, as for example in the 
description of the battle of Mobile Bay and the attacks on Vicksburg, exciting 
and detailed pictures of individual engagements. This is a fine piece of work. 
Niggling criticism is not in order. I doubt that any student of the Civil War can 
find between the covers of any book so much accurate detail regarding the naval 
war. Added to this, the book is always interesting and occasionally exciting. It is 
a culmination of a distinguished historical career. 


SAMUEL M. Faur 
lowa City, lowa 


Vizetelly Covers the Confederacy. By W. Stanley Hoole. (Tuscaloosa: 
Confederate Publishing Company. 1957. Pp. 173. $4.00.) 


IN LIMITED EDITIONS OF 450 Copies PER stuDy, the Confederate Publishing Com- 
pany (P.O. Box Southside 9067, Tuscaloosa, Alabama) last year began issuing 
a series of monographs under the general title of “Confederate Centennial 
Studies.” According to the publisher, a few series subscriptions to these additions 
to Civil War literature are still available, and orders for individual numbers will 
also be accepted. This book, Number Four of the series, was compiled and writ- 
ten by the Editor-in-Chief, W. Stanley Hoole of the University of Alabama. Its 
subject is the only special correspondent-illustrator to report the Army of the 
Confederate States of America. 

Frank Vizetelly (1830-1883?) secured his first job as a correspondent-illus- 
trator while still in his early twenties through the influence of his older brother, 
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Henry Vizetelly, a pioneer of the illustrated press in England (and publisher 
there in 1852 of an edition of Uncle Tom’s Cabin that was a runaway best seller). 
By the time he came to the United States in 1861, Frank Vizetelly was a 
seasoned war correspondent, having sketched and reported the battles of Pales- 
tra, Vercelli, and Solferino for the Illustrated Times and having covered Gari- 
baldi’s 1860 Sicilian expedition for the Illustrated London News, the journal that 
sent him to the United States. 

He arrived in mid-May, 1861, and through the summer of that year and into 
the following fall and winter was with the Union Army as it countered Confed- 
erate thrusts toward the Capitol. In January of 1862 he witnessed Burnside’s 
victory at Roanoke Island; in March he was with the Army of the Potomac; but 
by June—because Secretary of War Stanton had earlier revoked his permit to 
accompany McClellan—he was filing his dispatches from Memphis. It was in 
August that he joined Lee’s Army along the Rapidan. 


Thus, between May, 1861, when he stepped off the “Europa” at Boston, 
and the late summer of 1862, when he first came to know and understand a 
determined Southern people, was Frank Vizetelly convinced that their cause 
was a just cause and that this bloody war was, in spite of all the lies about 
disaffection and rebellion, truly a War for Southern Independence. 


The last 100 pages of the book are allotted to an account of Vizetelly’s Con- 
federate coverage. Except for a four-month interruption in 1864 when he re- 
turned to England, the artist remained with Southern forces until the bitter end. 
Indeed, he accompanied the fleeing party of Jefferson Davis to within 48 hours of 
Davis's capture on May 10, 1865. 

Following his American assignment, Vizetelly reported a short-lived war be- 
tween Prussia and Austria, co-published a weekly “society paper” in London, 
covered the Carlist insurrection in Spain (receiving an appointment on Don 
Carlos’ staff and the promise of a grandeeship if the Carlists should win), and 
then, in 1883, was either killed or enslaved at Kashgil, Egyptian Sudan, while 
with Hicks Pasha’s army which was massacred there by the Mahdists. 

Thirty reproductions of Vizetelly’s Civil War sketches are reproduced in this 
book, and all are worth having. Though a few are simply localized set pieces, 
there are many fine military scenes included and almost every one of the 30 is an 
excellent example of reportorial illustration, combining competent draftsmanship 
and compositional sense with admirable action detail, especially in those battle 
views apparently done on the spot. Moreover, the illustrations are so spaced in 
the book that they key closely to references to them in the text, a highly com- 
mendable but too seldom provided convenience in books of this kind. 

The text, while prosy and often old-fashioned, merits faint praise because of 
the information it supplies. And in spite of an intemperate airing of white South- 
ern warp in the Preface—surprising to see recorded in print by a gentleman of 
education living in the mid-twentieth century—there are only isolated instances 
of special Southern pleading in the body of the monograph. 

Curtis L. JoHNSON 
Western Springs, Illinois. 
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The Confederate Reader. Edited by Richard B. Harwell. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1957. Pp. 389. $7.50.) 


THIS IS A WELL-DONE BOOK. Mr. Harwell does not fall into the open manholes 
which seem to capture many organizers of anthologies. He has an opportunity, 
for example, to write a windy personal interpretation of the War as a preface, 
but he doesn’t. He writes instead six remarkably succinct pages which put the 
book in context for the reader; Mr. Harwell then ducks out of sight and re- 
appears so briefly as to be almost invisible. It must require great strength of 
character, for example, to preface with only eleven lines the haunted bombast 
of Jefferson Davis’ “Address to the Soldiers” in 1864, but this editor has it. 
There is not a trace in the entire book of the patronizing with which many ex- 
perts offer up their pearls to the less knowledgeable. There are no complex 
structural tricks, no purple section headings, no coyly casual erudition. The 
books sounds, rather, as if it had somehow been put together by the people of 
the Confederacy themselves. No builder of an anthology could hope for more. 

Perhaps the most striking aspect of the collection is the hatred which burns in 
some of the piece. The popular image of the people who fought the war has 
become increasingly sentimentalized (and certainly will become more so in the 
next seven years); it comes as something of a shock, therefore, to be reminded 
that many Southerners had feelings toward the Northerner invaders which were 
no less intense than the Hungarian revolutionary’s feelings about the Soviets. As 
an abstract proposition, this is easily understood, but it still is surprising to come 
upon it, so to speak, face-to-face. 

There is, for example, the astonishing sermon preached by the regimental 
chaplain to a brigade of the 54th North Carolina. The brigade had just witnessed 
the hanging of twenty-two ex-comrades for desertion, and the chaplain’s text is 
hell-fire, the conflict between good and evil, and Old Testament hatred of the 
wicked. It is a document with considerable impact. 

And there is a newspaperman-soldier’s account of the fall of Vicksburg, full of 
the disillusionment of the soldier who feels he has been betrayed by his com- 
mand and his bitterness toward his conquerors (the officers, he explains, are 
considerate gentlemen; the troops brutish foreigners). There are the “resolu- 
tions” adopted by McGowan’s Brigade, South Carolina Volunteers, early in 
1865: “That the reasons which induced us to take up arms at the beginning have 
not been impaired. . . . If we then judged that the enemy intended to impoverish 
and oppress us, we now know that they propose to subjugate, enslave, disgrace, 
and destroy us.” 

There are other kinds of insight provided by the collection as well. There is 
another sermon, this one blistering the frivolous city of Richmond in general and 
the institution of the theater in particular; there is a witty, timeless. description 
of that anonymous informant who has haunted battlefields for centuries, the 
“Reliable Gentleman” of the newspapers; there are fascinating curiosa, such as 
the mule-meat menu from Vicksburg, an account of amateur theatricals in the 
C.S.A., and a “circular” describing the valor of Indian troops in the Cherokee 
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Nation. It all adds up to a variegated, but surprising symmetrical canvas of the 
War. 

There is also a certain amount of dross. Most of the battle accounts are un- 
remarkable, and there are too many samples of the canonization school of biog- 
raphy; the syrupy portraits of Lee and Polk and Joe Johnston are so remote from 
real people that the names could be interchanged at random without anyone 
being the wiser. 

But these are small deficiencies, and perhaps they only serve to make the con- 
siderable virtues of The Confederate Reader more impressive. 

WituuaM E. Porter 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Marks of Lincoln on Our Land. By Maurine Whorton Redway and Doro- 
thy Kendall Bracken. (New York: Hastings House. 1957. Pp. 180. $3.75. ) 


THIS SELECTION OF FORTY-ONE PHOTOGRAPHS, with text, offers the reader some- 
thing of an armchair pilgrimage to places and scenes Abe Lincoln once knew. 
Starting with the Lincoln statue at Hodgenville, Kentucky, and ending with 
Daniel Chester French’s heroic marble in the Lincoln Memorial, the range in- 
cludes the humble birthplace log cabin, the house in Springfield, and the White 
House in Washington. 

While many of the places pictured in this book are only replicas of the original 
a great deal of care and attention to detail has gone into each reconstruction. 
Every effort was made to place them on the identical spot once occupied by the 
building of Lincoln’s time. The various Kentucky and Illinois cabins of the 
Lincoln family are such reconstructions. For the Indiana homestead the cabin is 
merely outlined with the bottom logs and some stones of the hearth in bronze 
reproduction. The visitor's imagination is allowed free play under a summer sky 
and the inscribed marker helps the mind’s eye. 

As the altar of his home . . . this is the hearth set here to mark the place 
where Lincoln at his mother’s knee learned that integrity and strength, that 
kindliness and love of all beauty . . . have made the memory of his life and 
work a priceless heritage to all the world. 

All the sites of Lincoln’s early years have a humble, elemental quality that is 
such a marked contrast to his final place in the American scene. It is with some- 
thing akin to disbelief that one studies the birthplace cabin and then looks at the 
spacious grounds or walks through the handsome rooms of the White House. 
To begin in the first and then rise to the second by individual effort and ability 
is indeed “making your mark” on the land. 

Outstanding of all the Lincoln period restorations is the village of New Salem 
in Illinois. Structures in this little community have been put up on practically 
the identical spots they occupied in the 1800’s. On a conducted tour of the 
Village, the late Harry Pratt explained that a fantastic amount of research plus 
a great deal of site excavation went into its reconstruction. Because of this pain- 
staking care to duplicate what was once there the visitor is keenly aware of what 
life was like in New Salem in the days of young Abe Lincoln. 
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The original Vandalia and Springfield Capitol buildings, now courthouses, 
still stand. In both, lawyer and legislator Lincoln developed his skills and knowl- 
edge for eventual statesmanship. 

The Lincoln home on Eighth and Jackson Streets, in Springfield, is the actual 
structure bought by the Lincolns in 1844. Within its walls the awareness of the 
spirit of Mary and Abraham Lincoln is very much a part of the experience of 
visiting each room. 

This book is written in good taste and is complete enough to stimulate much 
interest in following the Lincoln trail. It makes an indispensable guide on any 
privately conducted pilgrimage and an ideal memento once the trip is completed. 
A good map could have been the final touch, while students of Lincoln would 
appreciate a few more photographs of such places as the Great Hall at Cooper 
Union, Lincoln’s church in Washington, the Peterson House, and other old land- 
marks associated with the man. Beyond such minor omissions, Maurine Redway 
and Dorothy Bracken are to be complimented for a careful selection of some 
excellent photographs and a text that is brief but descriptive of the places and 
the man. Hastings House’s format and binding makes this book a very pleasing 
addition to the Lincoln bookshelf. 


ARNOLD GaTEs 
Garden City, New York. 


Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. 4 vols. (New York: Thomas Yose- 
loff, Inc. 1956. Pp. I, xxiii, 750; II, xix, 760; III, xix, 752; IV, xix, 835. 
$30.00. ) 


Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. 1-vol. abridgement. Edited by Ned 
Bradford. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1956. Pp. xii, 626. $8.95.) 
IN 1887 THE CENTURY COMPANY PUBLISHED A FOUR-VOLUME WorK which is one 
of the great classics of the Civil War. Mr. Roy F. Nichols, in a brief introduction 
to the long-awaited reissue of this monumental work, tells us that it was originally 
the brain-child of Clarence C. Buel and Robert U. Johnson of the Century Maga- 
zine staff, and in that journal the essays appeared, with a tremendous popular 
response, between 1883 and 1886. Buel at first proposed only “a series of articles 
on the principal battles by the leaders of both sides,” but this concept soon ex- 
panded into a comprehensive survey. Needless to say, the editorial task of 
Messrs. Buel and Johnson must have been staggering, but with loyal support from 
their chief, Richard Watson Gilder, they kept their balance and eventually pro- 
duced an eminent work. 

Psychologically, the 1880's were the right years for this enterprise, providing 
a reliable perspective on the war and assuring, in most instances, no weakening 
of mental powers on the part of the contributors. From the Northern viewpoint, 
the writers included Pope, McClellan, Buell, Rosecrans, Burnside, and (after 
some hesitation) Grant and Sherman; for the South, Beauregard, Longstreet, 
Johnston, Mosby, D. H. Hill, and others contributed. Only Sheridan and a few 
other recalcitrants refused to participate. 

And so we have, for thirty hard-earned dollars, a military-literary conclave 
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which, in scope and interest, outrivals most ancient and modern military annals. 
Setting aside the hoary claims of such court-reporters as Homer, Herodotus, and 
Tacitus, I can bring to bear, with a more recent reference, only such richly re- 
warding works as John Buchan’s History of the Great War, Freeman’s R. E. Lee 
and Lee’s Lieutenants, and Churchill's six-volume history of the second World 
War as adequate bookshelf companions for Battles and Leaders. Nowhere else 
can you bring together Beauregard’s account of first Bull Run; a “panel” review 
of Shiloh by Grant, Buell, Beauregard, and others; firsthand descriptions of the 
peninsular campaign by McClellan, Longstreet, Fitz John Porter, and other par- 
ticipants; vivid accounts of Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, and Vicksburg by Union 
and Confederate fighters (including, of course, Grant and Longstreet); and 
portrayals of the Wilderness and later campaigns through 1864 to the bitter end 
in the spring of 1865. These are but a few of the many components. The four 
volumes contain more than 300 articles by approximately 250 writers. Once again 
I call to your attention those forgotten men, Buel and Johnson of the Century 
staff; undoubtedly they encountered a task far exceeding their original plan, but 
their editing is proficient and they should have been well pleased with the result. 

There is also available a new, one-volume abridgement of Battles and Leaders, 
edited by Ned Bradford, published by Appleton-Century-Crofts, and advertised 
in one of the most stupid blurbs I have ever seen. Nowhere in this printed horror 
—a four-page, red-black-and-white monstrosity containing sixty exclamation 
points and addressed exclusively to moronic intelligences—is there an indication 
of Appleton-Century-Crofts sponsorship or of the price of the volume. There are 
three references to the original four-volume edition as a collector's item now 
worth $100.00 (I bought my set of the 1887 edition for $8.50, or $2.12 per 
volume), but there is no mention of the recent re-issue of the complete work. 
The implication, of course, is that the befuddled, exclamation-pointed victim has 
no choice but to purchase the one-volume version in ignorance of the availability 
of the complete four-volume text published by Thomas Yoseloff. To put it mildly, 
this is dishonest advertising, a device of chicanery surely not intended by such a 
reputable firm as Appleton-Century-Crofts. If the blurb is not their product, the 
publishers should openly disclaim it, for theirs is the final responsibility in their 
“signature” on the cover and title-page of the book. 

Despite this unfortunate advertisement, the one-volume redaction has some 
attractive qualities, mostly alluring for the innocent neophytes among Civil War 
collectors. The book is handsomely, even flossily contrived. Instead of chapter 
headings, it offers catchword sentences or phrases, sensational for the most part 
and obviously designed to increase the pulse-rate and capture attention (a logical 
extension of the sixty exclamation points in the unforgivable handbill). In com- 
pendium form, the book offers a semblance of continuity between Sumter and 
Appomattox, with selections by some 35 writers (with obvious preference for 
“sure-fire” names), and omitting 70 per cent of the contributors to the real and 
only Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, a four-volume work. 

Obviously a volume of 626 pages cannot adequately “represent” its prototype 
of 3097 pages without the editor’s carefully developed explication of his over-all 
task and of his principles of selection for the abridged version. Perhaps lulled by 


the publishers’ speciously beautiful format, Ned Bradford supplies a brief, per- 
functory preface which vies with the most unenlightening prefaces of all time. 
Mr. Bradford shows no comprehension of the historical or literary significance of 
Battles and Leaders, no idea of its place as a vital document of the modern world. 
He states blandly that “it would serve no useful purpose to explain in detail 
what kinds of selections were dropped from the original books in the making of 
this one.” On the contrary, such a detailed explanation is a compulsory task which 
he has shirked. The alert Civil War devotees will demand such an accounting, 
but they won’t find it here. An adequate statement by Mr. Bradford—let us say, 
a ten-page preface rather than his paltry performance—describing his careful 
study of the larger text and defining his selective criteria, would indeed “serve a 
useful purpose”; lacking this serious attention to the total problem, his editor- 
ship coincides disturbingly with the exploitative aims of the advertising blurb 
cited above. 

With regard to the approaching centennial of the Civil War, we may expect 
many crude assaults upon intelligence, many attempted exploitations of the pub- 
lic’s ignorance or partial knowledge of that momentous struggle. The publica- 
tions here considered provide a case in point. Despite the financial temptations 
offered in the expenditure of $8.95 rather than $30.00, I see no reason, apart 
from a crass lucrative motive, to mislead well-intentioned buyers into thinking 
that Mr. Bradford’s one-volume edition provides an adequate version of Battles 
and Leaders of the Civil War. It does not. It is only one further instance of pre- 
centennial exploitation. The true Civil War collector will save his pennies—and 
indeed his dollars—and patiently acquire the complete, superbly rewarding, four- 
volume Battles and Leaders, rejecting the outwardly tempting but basically in- 
adequate one-volume redaction of this great work. 

Cuares T. MILLER 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
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